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OCORYING FOR THE MOON,,.: 
oe 
rif ig Very pretty because it is high ; ok] 


‘ 


than T. 
learn what teach. 
itis yellow. sometimes, do yousay, 
sometimes red—and you wantitso? . 
I wonder how long it would please your play. 
Remember it doesnot shine by day, ~ 
And at night you'd have to put itaway— | 
You take it to sicep with yow. 
_. Yea, but yOu cannot haye it, I fear, Pre 
For & people as wisé as you, and as queer, — 
Will cry for the moon year after year, 
And go to their graves without it, my dear: 
Because it is larger than it looks! 


DEACON BARKER’S CONVERSION... 
BY H. A, BERTON.” 


F thé several pillats of the church at Pawkin 

. Centre, Deacon Barker was by all odds the 
strongest. His orthodoxy was the admiration of the 
entire congregation, and the terror of all the ministers 
within easy driving distance of the Dégeon’s native 
village. Heit was who had argued the late pastor of 
the Pawkin Centre church into that state of disquie- 
tude which had carried him, through a few days of de- 
lirious fever, into the church triumphant; and it was 
also Deacon Barker whose questions at the examina- 
tion of seekers for the ex-pastor’s shoes had cast such 
consternation inte @ivinity-echools, far and near, that 
soon it was very hard to find @ candidate for minis- 
terial honors at Pawkin Centre. ' 

Nor was his faith made manifest by words alone. Be 
the weather what it might, the Deacon was always in 
his pew, both morning and.evening, in time to join in 
the first hymn, and on every Thursday night, at a 
quarter past seven invwinter, and a quarter before 
eight in summer, the good Deacon’s cane and shoes 
could .be heard coming solemnly down the aisle, bring- 
ing to the prayer-meeting the champion of orthodoxy. 
_ Nor did the holy air ofthe prayer-meeting even one 
single evening fail to vibrate to the yoice of the Dea- 
con, as he made, in scriptural language, humble con- 
fessions and tearful pleadings before the throne, or— 


ways received his sixpence as long aé Specie payment 
lasted, and the smallest fractional currency note there- 
after; and to each-of thd regular annual offerings to 


the Deacon regularly contri- 
buted his dollar and his prayers. 

The Deacon could quote Scripture in a manner which 
put Biblical professors to the blush; and every prin- 
ciple of his creed so bristled with texts 


of 


_,} those within the fold maiatained a more godly walk 
| rebuked by the good Deacon Barker, who reminded 


| all men of property in the congregation. By this time 


contribution-box al- | 


_be more forcibly presented; Deacon had an 
dominion in their hearts that kept these peoplé away 
from the means of grace; Deacon Ponder mildly sig- 
gested that the object might perhaps be attained if 


and conversation, but he was promptly though covertly 


the brethren that “it isthe Spirit that quickeneth;”’ 
Brother Flite, who hadn’t amy money, thought the 
| church eught. to build a “ working-men’s chapel,’’ but 
this idea was promptly and vigorously combated by, 


| the usual closing hour had arrived, and after a bene- 
diction. the faithful dispersed, each with about the ideas 
he brought to the meeting, 
| Early next morning the good Deacon Barker, with 
his mind half full of the state of the unconverted, and 
half of his unfinished cow-shed, took his stick and hob- 
| bled about the village in search of a carpenter to finish 
the incomplete structure. There was Moggs, but Moggs 
had been busy all the season, and it would be just like 
him to want full price for a day’s work. Stubb was 
idle, but Stubb was slow. Augure—Augur used lie 
quor, and the Deacon had long ago firmly resolved that 
not a cent of his money, if he could help it, should ever 
go for the acoursed stuff. But there was Hay—he 
hadn’t seen him at work for a long time—perhaps he 
would be anxious enough for work to do it cheaply. 

The Deacon knocked at Hay’s door, and Hay himself | 
shouted : 

Come in.” 

“How are ye, George,” said the Deacon, looking 
hastily about the room, and delightedly determining, 
from the patient face of sad-eyed Mrs. Hay and the 
scanty furnishing of the yet uncleared breakfast-table, 
that: he had) been providentially guided to the right 
spot. “ How’s times with ye?” 

“Not very good, Deac’n,”’ replied Hay. “ Nothin’ 
much doin’ in town.”’ 

“* Money’s awful skeeroe,’’ groaned the Deacon. 

responded 


“ Dreadful,” George, devoutly thanking 
the Lord that he owed the Deacon nothing, 
 “@ot much te do this winter?’ asked the Deacon. 
+ Nota d—day’s job—not a single day,” sorrowfully 


replied Hay. 

The Deacon’s pious ear had been shocked by. the 
young man’s imperfectly concealed prefanity, and for 
an instant he thought of administering a rebuke, but 
the charms of prospective cheap labor lured the good 
man from the path of rectitude. 7 
“I’m fixin’ my cowshed—amight p’raps give ye a job 
on’t. "Spose ye’d do it cheap, seein’ how dull ev'ry 
thin’ is?” 


The sad eyes of Mrs. Hay grew bright in an instant, | ye. 


Her busbend’s:heart jumped up, but he knew to whom 
he was talking, so said, as calmly as possible: 

“Three dollars is reg’ lar pay.’’ wor 

The Deacon immediately straightened up as if to go. 

“Too much,” said he; “i'd better hire a common. 
lab’rer at adollar ’n a half, an’ boss him myself. It’s 
only a cow-shed, ye know.” : 

“Guess, though, ye won't: want the nails druv no 
less p’tickler, will ye, Deac’n ?”’ inquired Hay, “ But I 
tell yer what I'll do—I’ll throw off iftyieents a: day.” 

“Two dollars ort to be enough, George, 


required to work on a cow-shed. Say two dollars, an’ 
oome along.” 

The carpenter thought bitterly of what a little way 
the usual three dollars went, and of how much would 
have to be done with what he could get out of the cow- 
shed, but the idea of losing even that was too horrible 
to be endured, so he hastily replied:. - 
an’ quarter, an I'm your man.” 

“Well,” said the Deacon, “it’s a powerfal price 
pay for work on a cow-shed, but I s’pose I mus’ stan’ 
Horry up; thar’s the mill-whistle blowin’ seven.”’ 

Hay matched his tools, kissed a couple of thankful 
tears out of his wife’s eyes, and was soon busy on the 


cow-shed, with the Deacon onli» 


,final doom of the impenitent should | 
conviction that.it was the Man of holding | 


the owner of the cow-shed rubbed his hands in ecstacy 
at the ind of his employé. 


the Deacon’s breakfast was digesting fairly, and his 
| mind had not yet freed itself from the influences of the 
Sabbath. Besides, he had secured a good workman at 
a low price, and all these infilnences combined to put 
| the Deacon in a pleasant frame of mind. He rambled 
through his. mind for a text which would pionsly ex- 
press his condition, and texts brought back Sunday, 
and Sunday reminded him of the meeting of the night 
before, And here was one of those very men before 
him—a good man in many respects, though he wag 
higher-priced than he should be. How was the cause 
ef the Master to be prospered if His servants made no 
effort? Then there came to the Deacon’s mind the 
passage, ‘‘-—— he which converteth the sinner from the 
error of his way shall save a soul from death, and shall 
hide a multitude of sins.”” What particular sins of his 
own needed hiding the Deacon did not find it conven- 
lent to remember just then, but he meekly admitted to 
himself and the Lord that he had them, in a general 
way. Then, with that directness and grace which were 
characteristic of him, the Deacon solemnly said: 

“ George, what is to be the sinner’s doom?” _ 

“I dunno,” replied George, his wrath still warm; 
“*pears to me you’ve left that bizness till pretty late in 
life, Deac’n?” 

“ Don’t trifle with sacrid subjec’s, George,” said the 
Deacon, still very solemn, and with a suspicion of an- 
noyance in his voice. ‘‘The wicked shall be cast into 


hell, with 

“They can’t kerry their cow-sheds with ‘em, nei- 
ther,” George, consolingly. 

- George,’’ said the good Deacon, in an appeal- 
ing tone, “‘ remember the apostle says, ‘Suffer the word 
of exhortation.’ ” 

“**Xcuse me, Deac’n, but one sufferin’ at a time; I 
ain’t through sufferin’ at bein’ beaten down yet. How 
about deac’ns not béing ‘ given to filthy Iucre!’” 

The good Deacon was pained, and he was almost out 
of patience with the apostle for writing things which 
came so handy to the lips of the umregenerate. He 
commenced an industrious search for a text which 
should completely annihilate the impious carpenter, 
when that individual interrupted him with: 

“ Out with it, Déae’n—ye hed a meetin’ las’ night to 
see what was to be done with the impenitent. I was 
I all "twas said. Ye didn’t agree on nothin’— 
mebbe ye’v fixedit up sence. Any how, ye’v sot me 
down fur one of the impenitent, an’ yer goin’ fur me. 
Welk—”’ . 

“ Go on nailin’,”’ interrupted the economical Deacon, 
@ little testily; “the noisedon’t disturb me; I can hear 

” 


much wickeder 'n you be— 
the meetin’-house?” asked 


“ Well, what way am 
you an’ t’other folks 


Hay. 

George, I never saw ye in God’s house in my life,” 

“ Well, e’pose ye heyn’t—is God so small He can’t be 
nowheres 'xcept in your little meetin’-bouse? How 
"bout His seein’ folks in their closets?”"’ 

“ George,” said. the Deacon, “ef yer a prayin’ man, 
why don’t ye jine yerself unto the Lord’s peopie?”’ 

“Why? .Cos the Lord’s people, as you call ‘em, 
don’t wantme, 8’pose I was te come to the meetin’. 
house in these clothes—the only ones I've got—d'ye 
spose any of the Lord's people 'd open a pew-door to 
me? An’ s’pose my wife an’ children, dressed no bet- 
ter I be, but as. good ’s I can afford, was with me, 
how d’yes pose I'dfeei?” 

“ Pride goeth before a fall, an’ a haughty sperit be- 
fore” —groaned the Deacon, when the carpenter again 


“Dd feel.es ef the people of God was a gang of in- 
saltin’ an’ es ef I didn’t ever want to see 
‘em again.. Ef that kind o’ pride’s sinful, the devil’s a 
saint. there’s anythin’ wrong about a man’s feelin’ 


tera, keep thinkin’ it’s right.” 
4 But the preveleges of the Gospel, 
strated the Deacon. 


George,” remon- 


they’re wath?” con- 


“Don't you spose I know what rads 


tinued the. carpenter. ‘Haven't 


| 


front of the meetin’“house su 


nights, when the 


art iL ? 


| { 4 \s 7 
} s 
| | eet | 
| 
4 
| The eir was the winter sun shone brilliantly, 
pretty when out of reach, 
And the prett: t things are kept in the aky, | 
Why? Can I ever tell you why? 
| 
| 
| 
still strictly scriptural in expression—he warned and 
exhorted the 
the missionary cause; the: Bible cause, and kindred PH 
sustentjve and aggressive, that doubters were rebuked 
and free-thinkers were speedily reduced to speechless 
humility or rage. But the unregenerate, and even 
some who professed righteousness, dedlared that more 
fondly than to any other scriptural passage did the 
good Deacon cling to the ‘injunction, “ Make to your- | the Deacon. ‘Carpenterin’s pooty work, an’ takes a 
selves friends of the mammon of unrightedusness." sight of headpiece sometimes, but there's no intelleo’ 
Meekly ‘insisting that he was only a steward of the 
Lord, he put out his Lord’s money that he might receive 
it again with usury, and so successful had he been that 
almost hes held on property near Pawkin 
Centre were in hands of the good Deacon, and 
few were the foreclosure éafes in which he was not the 
ache over th xing “How are we to 
so about himeelf and them God give him, God’s to 
thes blame for it himself; but seein’ it’s the eame feelin’ 
ay ks keep strait in all other mat 
or, aa fully impregnated with Yankee-thritt as with | £00 ves strait in all other 
shuddered to ‘the waste of soul “George,” said the Deacon causing 
Wee ‘y Ware _ At length, Uke many to stop im mid-air, “ think. 


102 


winders was | jest to listen to the singin’ and what. 
else I could hegr? Hezn’t my wife ben with me there 
many 9 time, apd haven’t both of us prayed an’ 


an’ cried im our hearts, not only "cos we 
couldn’t join in it all ourselves, but ’cos we couldn't 


| send the children either, without their learnin’ to hate 


m ‘fore they fairly know’d what’twas? Haven't 
I sneaked into the yestibule winter nights, an’ sot jest 
where I did last night, an’ heard what I'd ’a liked my 
wife an’ children to hear, an’ prayed for the time to 
come When thé self-app’inted elect shouldn’t offend the 
littie'‘ones? An’ after sittin’ there last night, an’ com-. 
in’ home and tellin’ my wife how folks was concerned 
about us, an’ our fejoicin’ together in the hope that 
some day our children could hey the chances we’re 
shut out of now, who should come along this mornin’ 
but one of those same holy people, an’ Jewed me down 
om pay that the Lord knows is hard enough te live 
on,” 
The Deacon had a heart, and he knew the nature of 


self-respect as well as men generally. His mind ran 


entirely outside of texts fora few minutes, and then, 
with a sigh for the probable expense, he remarked : 
“Reckon Flite’s notion was right, after all—ther ort 
to be a workin’-man’s chapel.” 
“ Ort?” responded Hay; “‘ who d’ye s’pose 'd go to 
it? Nobody! Yecan rent.us second-class houses, an’ - 
sell us second-hand clothin’, and the cheapest cuts o’ 


_ meat, but when it comes to cheap 


religion—nobody 

khows ita value better’n we do. We don’t want to go 
into yer pariors on carpets and furmiiture we don’t 
know how te use, an’ we don’t expect to be asked into 
society where our talk an’ manners might make some 
better eddicated people laugh. But when it comes to 
knows nobody needs an’ deserves the | 


religion—God 
very best article more ’n we do.” 


The Deacon was a reasonable man, and being old, 
was beginning to try to look fairly at matters upon 
which he expected soon to be very thoroughly exam- 
ined. The indignant protest of the carpenter had, he 
feared, a great deal of reason, and yet—God’s people 
deserved to hold their position, ff, as usual, the argu- 
ment ended where it began. So he asked, rather tri- 
tmmphan tly : 

_ “ What is to be done, then?” | ape 

“Reform God’s people themsé¢lves,” replied the car-_ 
penter, to the horror of the pious old man. “When | 
the right hand of fellowship is reached out to the front, 
instead of stack behind the back when a poor man 


' gomes along, there’ll be plenty that'll be giad to take 


it. Reform yer own people, Deac’n. ’Fore yer pick out 
of our eyes the motes we'll be glad etough to get rid of, 
ye can get a fine lot of heavy lumber out of yer own.” 
Soldiess of the cross, no more than any other 
able to reply; at least, so thought the Deacon, and he . 
prudently withdrew. : 


Reform God’s 
too old a boy to tales out of school, but he knew 


_ réally human 
be so proud—and yet, people who would stand outside 
the meeting-house and listen, and pray and weep be- 


themselves ! ‘The Deacon was | 


___ THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
| own solution. The 
himself that if Hay 


& D on to 
Give good security, ho (the 


unproductive 
the poor lendeth to the Lord” There! he could heer. 
that indignant carpenter again. What an unsatisfac- 
tory passage that was, to be enre! If it could only 
read the other way—it didn’t seem a bit business-like 
the way it stood. And yet, as the Deacon questioned 

there in the dark, he was forced to admit that 
he had a very small balance—even of loans—to his 
credit in the hands of the Lord. He had never lent to 
the Lord except in his usual business manner—as stnall 
a loan as would be accepted, on as extensive collaterals 
as he could exact. Oh, why did people ever forsake 
the simple raiment of their forefathers, and robe them- 
selves in garments grievous in price, and stumbling- 
blocks in the paths of their fellow-men? 

But sleep failed even to follow this pious reflection. 
Suppose—only suppose, of course—that he were to give 
—iend, that is—lend Hay money enough to dress his 
family fit for church—think what 4 terrible lot of 
mopey it would take! A common neat suit fora man 
would cost at least thirty dollars, an overcoat nearly 
twice as much; a suit, cloak, and other necessities for 
his wife would amount to as much more, and the 
children—oh, the thing couldn’t be done for leas than 


Hay about his soul—next time he would mind his own 
business. He wished he hadn't employed Hay. He 
wished the meeting for consideration of the needs of 
the impenitent had never taken place. “ No man can 
come to me except the Father which sent me draw 
him”—he wished he had remembered that passage, 
and quoted it at the meeting—it was no light matter 
to interfere with the Almighty’s plans. 

“Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain 


mercy.” Hah! Could that carpenter be in the room, | 


disarranging his train of thought with such—such— 
tantalizing texts? They had kept him awake, and at 
his time of life a restless night was a serious matter. 


man, and informed him he was in time for a fine steak, 


but the Deacon shook his head in agony, and passed 
stopped, 


on. He neared the ‘carpenter’s house, 


at interest, to go on doin’ the same with when nece- 
‘| sary. An’ all of ye to go to church when ye feel so 
disposed. An’ ef nobody else’s pew-door opens, yer 
allus welcome to mine. Apa may the Lord”—the 
Deacon finished the sentenee to himself—‘“ have mercy 
on my soul.” Then he said; iloud: | 


agonized tears to 
owner, and exclaimed : 


the eyes of ifs venerable 
“Deacon, God's people are reformin'!:” 


Vou 


| a-looking couple. ‘They 


commencing 


VIL, Nog. 


| one of his own front windows, anf brought his specta- 
cles to bear on Hay's door, little Gistance off. ‘The 
first bell had rung, apparently; hoars before, yet no 
one appeared—couldit be that he had basely sneaked to 
the city at nightand pawned everything? No—the door 
opened—there they came. It couldn’t be—yes, it was 
—well, he never imagined Hay and his wife were so fine 
came nearer, and the Deacon, - 
forgetting his cane, hobbled hurriedly to church, en- 
tered his pew, and left the door wide open. He waited 
long, it seemed to him, Dat did mot come, He 
looked around , aa there, ob, joy and 
wonder !—the president of the Pawkin Savings’ Insti- 
tution invited the whole family into his pew! 
Just then the congregation rose to sing the hymn 


“ From all that dwell below the skics 
Let the Creator’s praise arise ;” : 
and the Deacon, in his excitement, distanced the choir, 
and the organ, and the .congregation, and almost 
brought the entire musical service to a standstill. 
The Deacon had iftended to wétch closely for Hay’s 
conversion, but something wonderful 
was reported everywhere that the Deacon himself had 
been converted, and all whe now saw the Deacon 
fully believed the report. He was even heard to say 
that as there seemed to be some doubt as to whether 
faith or works was the virtue, he Intended 
thereafter to practise both. He no longer mentions the 
as his prospective dwelling, Dut is heard 
to say that in his Father’s house there are many man- 
sions, and that he is laying up his treasure in heaven 
as fast as possible, and hopes he may get it all on the 
way there before his heart is calied for. At the post- 
office, the tin-shop and the rum-shop the Deacon’s con- 
version is constantly: discused,and men of all de- 


Centre Church daily thanks the Lord for such a re- 
vival as he never heard of before. | : 
HAIR. 
BY oF “ 4 roms.” 
Which only éfifidren fatr ashe 
And here it is, you 


To hear the barver sadiysay, 
-“ Here, let his mother take it all ;” 
And then to turn away, . 


Why, YetThoia 


| Christie recgived a note from Miss Tudor, saying 
that hearing she had left Mrs, Saltonstall she wanted 
to offer her the place of companion to an in 


The Deacon staggered a little—he had not thought large. 


of itin thatlight before, 
“ Deacon, that money ‘It do more good than all the 


eff 


Feit 


“How kind. of-her.to think of me,” said Christie, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| | | 
| 
| 
| 
! two hundred and fifty dollars. Of course it was en- 
| tirely out of the question—he had only wondered what 
t; | it would cost—that was all. 
. | Still no sleep. He wished he hadn't spoken with 
| 
| 
: grees now express @ belief in the mighty power of the 
Spirit from on high. Other moneyed men have been 
smitten and changed, and the pastor of the Pawkin 
| 
po 
Suppose——— 
: | Very early the next morning the village doctor, re- 
turning from a patient’s bedside, met the Deacon 
| with a face which suggested to him (the doctor was 
| ne | picus and imaginative) “ Abraham on Mount Moriah.” 
| The village butcher, more practical, hailed the good 
| I cannot see it. But I feel 
sudden Of too 
| run; at length he made his way behind te house,| That changed his lovely head , 
. Lwhere Hay was chopping firewood. The carpenter To watch his childish beauty fall ; 
. saw him, and turned pale—he feared the Deacon had 
found cheaper labor, and had come to give him warn- ee 
well enough there was room for reform. Of course | ing. ) 
there was—weren’t we all poor sinners?—when we; “George,” said the Deacon, “I’ve been Goin’ a heap And look with backward-dreaming eyes, 
4 would do good wasn’t evil ever present with us?—what | of thinkin’ ’bout what we talked of yesterday. » I’ve That in a giimmérinig vision see 
business had other sinners to complain, when they | cometo say that if you like I’ll lend you three hundred The gorgeous ghostsaf butterflies 
weren't, Besides, suppose he | dollars fur as long as yev mind to, without note, se- Fiit from my boy end mer 
were to try te the ways of Brother Graves and | curity or int’rest, you t© spend as much of it ez ye pT 
Deacon Struggs and others he had in his mind—would | need to dress you an’ yer bull fam’ly im Sunday | 
they rest until they had attempted to reform him? | clothes, and to put the balance in the Savin's Bank,| _- “juemouhuyoedune 
of reform was necessary? “ Be not carried 
divers and strange doctrines.” The matter was too | 
| great for his comprehension, so he obeyed the injunc- WORK; |. 
| tion, “Commit thy way unto the Lord.” Or, CHRISTIE'S EXPERIMENT. 
But the Lord relegated the entire matter to the Dea- 
gon. Hay did a full day's work, the Deacon made “ That's all.” 
neat little sum by recovering on an old judgment The carpenter, at the beginning of the Deavon’s | 4™or & “Lite Women,” “Cid-Fashoned “ little 
had bought for meresong, and the Deacon’s red cow | speech, had axe, to the imminent danger 
of one of his feet. As the Deacon continued, the car- CHAPTER VI. 
Deacon was far from comfortable. The idea cer- | penter dropped his head to one side, raised.one eye- Splat a setae 
tain people must stay awsy from God’s house until | brow inquiringly, and awaited the conditions. But ; i 4 . 
; God's people were reformed, seemed to the Deacon’s | when the Deacon said “That's all,” George Hay seized | EFORE she had time to find a new situation, 
eause their children were as badly off as they, could where the duties were light and the 
scarcely be very proud. He knew there couldn't be 
many such, else this out-ofloor congregiaton would 
i be noticed—there certainly wasn’t a full congregation gratefully. “I'll go at once and do my best to secure it, 
6f modest mechanics in the vestibule of which Hay | prayin' yeever dont. “Kcuse me—I must tell Mary,” | for it must be good thing or she wouldn't recom- 
spoke, end yet, who could tell how many more were | and the carpenter dashed into the house. Had Mrs. |'mendit.” «5 2) cos 
a troubled on the subject of their eternal | Hay respected the dramatic propricties, she would | Awsy went, Clristie to the address sent by Miss 
pay ) have made the Deacon a neat speech ; but the truth is, | Tador, and wait at the door she thought : 
pair to the Serene pw drei wiped her eyes with the corner of her apron, seeing | house was one of an imp block in a ) End 
If he had known all | which the Deacon sbruptly started for home. making | little park wheres fountain 


coveriet 
seemed to gotosieep. 

For a time the room was very still; the fire burned 
softly on the marble hearth, the sun shone warmly on 
velvet carpet and rich hangings, the delicate breath of 
flowers blew in through the half open door that led toa 
gay little conservatory, and nothing but the roll ofa 
distant carriage broke the silence now and then. 
Christie’s eyes soon wandered from her book to the 
lovely face and motionless figure on the couch. Just 
opposite, in a recess, hung the portrait of a young and 
handsome man, and below it stood a vase of flowers, a 
graceful Roman lamp, and several little relics, as if it 
were the shrine where some dead love was mourned 
and worshiped still. 

As she looked from the living face, so pale and so 
péthetic in its quietude, to the painted one so full of 
color, strength and happiness, her heart ached for poor 
Helen, and her eyes were wet with tears of pity. A 
sudden movement on the couch gave her no time to 
hide them, and as she hastily looked down upon her 


“My daughter 


has been very jill and is still weak and 


- to have her wits about her. 

Helen smiled a melancholy smile as she rose, saying, 
tan gave me that to make me laugh, but I did not 
findit funny; neither was it sad enough to make me 
had said more in her favor than had been repeated to | cry as you do.”’ | | 
her, Christie in a few plain words told her little story,| ‘I was not reading, I was’"——there Christie broke 
resolving te have no concealments here, and feeling | down, and could have cried with vexation at the bad 
that perhaps ber experiences might have given her | beginning she had made. But that involuntary tear 
more firmhess and discretion than many women of her | was better balm to Helen than the most perfect tact, to Christie, he knelt down beside his sister, saying, in a 
possessed, Mrs. Carrol seemed to find it so; the | the most brilliant conversation. It touched and won| whisper: 
anxious look lifted a little as she listened, and when | her without words, for sympathy works miracles. Her| ‘Look at her,, Augustine! so beautiful, so quiet! 
Christie ended she with a of relief :, -| whole face changed, and her mournful eyes grew soft | What a comfort it is to see her like herself again.” | 

“Yes, I think Tudor is and you are the | as with the gentile freedom of a child she lifted Chris-| “Ah, yes; and but for the sin of it, I could Gnd it in 
one we want. . Come and try it for a. week and then we | tie’s downonst face and said, with a falter in her voice: | my heart to wish she might neyer wake!” retarned the 
can decide. Can you begin today?” she added, as} “I'know you were pitying me. Well, I need pity, | other, gloomily. 

Christie rose.“ Every hour is precious, for my poor | and from you I'll take it, because you don’t force iton | “Don’teay that! How could we live without her?” 
girl’s sad solitude weighs on my heart, and this is my me. Have you been ill and wretched too? I think so, 


hope. 
“I will stay with pleasure,” answered Christie, think- | up here with me! ”’ 


23 


“Poorly, ma’am. I’ve. beem in every hour, but she 
only says: ‘ Let me be quiet,” and lies looking up at the 
till 
swered the 

“I have 


af 


inte a chair, saying, hurriedly ; ~ 
# about it; don’t let me think, it's bad for me.’ 

| -@lad.to be set to work, and ben 
| rst mistake, Christie plunged into her theatrical ex- | done enough to-day, so let me thank you heartily, and 
her most lively style. | send you home for a quiet night before you continue 


fi 


 iaend Helen listened at first with a half abeent air, but pres- | drove home very happy at the success of her first at- 
' she will make an effort for all our sakes.” ently grew more attentive, and when the catastrophe | tempt at companionship. 
- . “Yeu matam,” | | came eat erect, quite absorbed in the interest of this| The next day she entered upon the new duties with 
“Go, my dear, and do your best.” With these words | glimpse behind the curtain. | interest and good-will, for this was work in which 
- Mow heart took part, as well as head and 
and left, stimulated by questions, led on by suggestive | things surprised, and some things 


A. quickiglance showed her that she was in the dsint- 


if 


choly, listless or 
way she always 
that hung reminded of her want of good breeding, Helen got up | word of praise, 


lone thet lay the basin, and beckoning Christie 
near, anid, as she pressed her hands her hot fore- | 
head looked up with a distresaful brightness in the 
me} any humdrum eit .will Go. 


a 
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_ petiont ways which are peculiarly grateful to an inva- only stop this dreadful thinking and let me forget ons 
lid,” be Mrs. Carrol, hour would do me so much good.” 
gaze, ap ata iain it went to “I know the feeling, and I'll try what Lacy used te 
‘hr do to quiet me. Put your poor head in my lap, dear, 
‘Miss Tudor is very kind to think, so well of me and and lie quite still while I cool and comfort it.” _ 
my fe L have never been with an | 
, think I can promise to be patient, while dipping her fingers in the basin, passed 
willing and cheerful. My owm experience of illness the wet tips softly to and fro across the hot forehead, 
Pitino Coe ee and the thin temples where the pulses throbbed so fast. 
f Jove to pain. I shall be very glad to try if you And while she soothed she sang the “ Land-o-the Leal,” 
think I have any fitness for the place.” and sang it well; for the tender words, the plaintive 
» .¥1 do,” and Mrs. Carrol’s face softened as she spoke, air were dear to her, because her mother loved and 
Yor something in Christie's words or manner seemed to sang it to her years ago. Slowly the heavy cyelids 
| please her. Then slowly, as if the task was a hard one, drooped, slowly the lines of pain were smoothed away 
she added : : from the broad brow, slowly the restless hands grew 
nervous. I must you one very So intent upon her task was Christie, that she forgot 
dear to her was the cause of the illness and the melan- herself till the discomfort of her position reminded her 
choly whicll now oppresses her. Therefore we must that she had a body. Fearing to wake the poor girl in 
avoid anything that can suggest or recall this trouble. her arms, she tried to lean against the basin, but could 
She cares for nothing as yet, will see no one, and prefers | book a treacherous drop fell glittering on the page. not reach a cushion to lay upon the cold stone ledge. 
to live alone. Sheis still so feeble this is but natural ; yet * What have you there so interesting ?’’ asked Helen, | An unseen hand supplied the want, and, looking 
solitude is bad for her, and her physician thinks that a | in*that softly imperious tone of hers. round, she saw two young men standing behind her. 
new face might rouse her, and the society of one in no “ Don Quixote,” answered Christie, too muvh abashed Helen’s brothers, without doubt; for, though uttert; 
. “ You must be very tired; Tet ws lay her on the sofa. 
It is very damp here, and if she dlceps long you will 
faint from weariness.” 
Carefully lifting her, the brothers carried the sleep- 
“ What made you ili? Would you mind telling me | ing girl into her room, and laid her down. She sighed 
that she had dressed with care, | about.it? I seem to fancy hearing other people’s woes, | as her heagl touched the pillow, and her arm clung te 
and followed Mrs. Carrol | though it can’t make mine seem lighter.” __| Harry's neck, as if she felt his nearness even in sleep. 
room in what seemed to be aj “A plece of the Castle of the Sun fell on my head antl [ He put his cheek to hers, and lingered over her with 
great house they found an old woman bar an affectionate solicitude beautiful to see. Augustine 
| | at the astonishment in Helen's “TT was ap ac- | stood silent, grave and cold as if he had done with 
‘te-day, Nurse?’ asked Mrs. Carrol, once ; mother knows and didn’t mind,” she | human ties, yeéfound it hard to sever this one, for he 
pawusings stretched his hand above his sister as if he biessed her, 
“rm that. I used to wish I could be one, I [ then, with another grave bow to Christie, went away 
was 80 ‘of the theatre. They should have con-/| as nolselessly'as he had come. But Harry kissed the 
‘sentéd, it would have given me something to do, and | sleeper tenderly, whispefed: “ Be kind to ber,” with 
however hard it is, it couldn’t be worse than this. | an imploring voice, and hurried from the room as if to 
‘Helen spoke vehemently and an excite rose to | hide the feeling that he must not show. 
her white cheoks then she checked herself andj A few. minutes later the nurse brought in note 
if we cam only amuse the dear child, and 
“ As you please, ma'am," said the old weman, look 
jealoys of any interference between herself and 
won't disturb Miss tor « Ways nterestir went. Tounc ‘mrriage waits ‘nor 
veadeirat eich man's Geaghten, but ber | fore she knew she was telling her whole history in used her eyes, and did her best to 
seemed satisfied, often thanked her for 
. me to Helen, but seldom visited her 
pale and still, that for an instant Christ daughter, never seemed surprised or grieved that the 
She was neither, for at | nurse popped in her head; but seeing nothing amiss | siti expressed no wish to see her, and, though her 
& olde: the great eyes opened wide, dark- | retired, wondering what on earth that girl could be | bandsame face always wore its gracious smile, Christie 
a @ strange expression as they | doing to cheer up Miss Helen so. soon felt very sure that it was a-mask put on to hide 
pfumiliar face. : “Tell about your lovers—you must have had some, | some heavy sorrow from a curious world. 
ie that? I told you I would see no one. | actresses always do. Happy women, they can love as| Augustine never came except when Helen was 
: beso worried,” she said, in an imperious | they like! " said Helen, with the inquisitive frankness | asleep, then, like a shadow, he passed in and out, al- 
Combe Sunita eM cv, of an invalid for whom etiquette has ceased to exist. | ways silent, cold and grave, but in his eyes the gloom 
“Yes, dear, I know, but your mamma wished you to | Remembering in time that this was a forbidden sub- | HE remorseful pain that prayers and pemances 
make an effort. Mig Devon i to sit with youand try jeot, Christie smiled and shook her head. EE toh 
to cheér you up's bit," said the old woman in a dissat-| “I had a few, but one does not tell those secrets, you| [EJ every day, and no matter how melan- 
| irritable his sister might be, for him 
a smile, an affectionate greeting, a 
br a tender warning against the reck- 
| The love be- — 
: evidently trie wil, for. with @ courteous | ently, as if wishing to atone for her impatience, she | tween them was very strong, Christie found a 
| we of her hand toward an easy cbair in the sunny | bade Christie come and see her flowers. Following her, | never-failing pleasure in watching them together, for 
window sh a |) the new companion found herself in little world | then Helen showed what she once had been, and Harry 
ac, piente “ait down, Devon, and exouse me for a | where summer reigned. Vines ‘curtained the | was his best self. A boy still, in spite of his one-and- 
while, | | pea walls on he seemed to feel that Helen's room was. 
if you li etter.” ‘carolled in half hid prin  aquar his thoughtless and impetuous nature. Here he came 
you reetiquicny went.me, | nies stood all about, nd the soft plash of little foun- | to conte 
I shall be-wery ning Ion or | music as it rose ar fe, whieh half comical, and wholly charming 
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winders was open, jest to listen to the singin’ and what 
else I could hear? Hezn’t my wife ben with me there 
many a time, and haven’t both of us prayed an’ 
groaned an’ cried in our hearts, not only ‘cos we 
couldn't join in it all ourselves, but we couldn't 
send the children cither, without their learnin’ to hate 
religion “fore they fairly know'd what ‘twas? Haven't 
lanernked into the veetibule winter nights, an’ sot jest 
where I did last night, an’ heard what Iu ‘a liked my 
wife an’ children to hear, an’ prayed for the time to 
come when the self-app inted elect shouldn't offend the 
littke ones? An’ after sittin’ there last night, an’ com- 
in’ home and tellin’ my wife how folks was concerned 
about us, an’ our rejoicin’ together in the hope that 
some day our children could hev the chances we're 
fut out of now, who should come along this mornin’ 
but one of those same holy people, an’ Jewed me down 
om pay that the Lord knows is hard enough to live 
on,”’ 
™, The Deacon had a heart, and he knew the nature of 
self-respect as well as men generally. His mind ran 
entirely outside of texts for a few minutes, and then, 
with a sigh for the probable expense, he remarked : 

“Reckon Flite’s notion was right, after all—ther ort 
to be a workin’-man’s chapel.”’ 

“Ort?” responded Hay; who s’pose ‘d go to 
it? Nobody! Yecan rent us second-class houses, an’ 
sell us second-hand clothin’, and the cheapest cuts o’ 
meat, but when it comes to cheap religion—nobody 
knows its value better ’n we do. We don’t want to go 
into yer parlors on carpets and furniture we don't 
kuow how to use, an’ we don’t expect to be asked into 

society where our talk an’ manners might make some 

better eddicated people laugh. But when it comes to 
religion—God knows nobody needs an’ deserves the 
very best article more we 

The Deacon was a reasonable man, and being old, 
was beginning to try to look fairly at matters upon 
which he expected soon to be very thoroughly exam- 
ined. The indignant protest of the carpenter had, he 
feared, a great deal of reason, and yet—God’s people 
deserved to hold their position, if, a3 usual, the argu- 
ment ended where it began. So he asked, rather tri- 
umphantly : 

“ What is to be done, then?” 

* Reform God's people themselves,” replied the car- 
pemer, to the horrer of the pious old man, “ When 


the right handoff fellowship is reached out to the front, | 


instead of stuck behind the back when a poor man 
comes along, there'll be plenty that'll be glad to take 
it. Reform yer own people, Deac’n, ’Fore yer pick out 
of our eyes the motes we'll be glad enough to get rid of, 
ye can get a fine lot of heavy luinber out of yer ewn.”’ 

Soldiers of the no more than any other 
soliliers, should stand stilland be peppered when un- 
able to reply; at least, so thought the Deaeon, and he 
prudently withdrew. 

Reform God's people theinseives! The Deacon was 
too old a boy to tell tales out of school, but he knew 
well enough there was room for reform. -Of course 
there was—weren’t we all poor sinners?—when we 
woulddo good wasn’t evil ever present with us ?—what 
busimess had other sinners to complain, when they 
weren't, at least, any better? Besides, suppose he 
were to try toaeform the ways of Brother Graves and 
Deacon Struggs and others he had in his mind—would 
they rest until they had attempted to reform him? 
And who was to know just what quantity and quality 
of reform was necessary? “ Be not carried about with 
divers and strange doctrines.”. The matter was too 
great for his comprehension, so he obeyed the injunc- 
tion, **Commit thy way unto the Lord.” 

But the Lord relegated the entire matter to the Dea- 
con. Hay did a full day’s work, the Deacon made a 
neat little sum by recovering on an old judgment he 
had bought for a meresong, and the Deacon's red cow 
madean addition to the family in the calf-pen; yet the 
Deacon was far from comfortable. The idea that cer- 
tain people must stay away from God's house until 
God's people were reformed, seemed to the Deacon's 
really human heart something terrible. If they would 
be so proud—and yet, people who would stand outside 
the meeting-house ard listen, and pray and weep be- 
eause their children were as badly off as they, could 
scarcely be very proud. He knew there couldn’t be 
many such, else this out-of-door congregiaton would 
be noticed—there certainly wasn’t a full congregation 
of modest mechanics in the vestibule of which Hay 
spoke, and yet, who could tell how many more were 
anxious and troubled on the subject of their eternal 
welfare? 

What a pity it was that those working-men who 
wished to repair to the sanctuary could not have 
steady work and full pay! If he had only known all 
¢his early in the morning, he did not know but he 
fnight have hired him at three dollars, though, really, 
was a man to blame for doing his best in the labor 
market? “ Ye cannot serve God and mammon.” 
Gracious! he could almost declare he heard the ex- 
cited carpenter’s voice delivering that text. What had 
brought that text into his head just now?—he had 
never thought of it before. 

The Deacon rolled and tossed on his bed, and the 
subject of his conversation with the carpenuter torment- 
ed him so he could not sleep. Of one thing he was cer- 
tain, and that was that the reform of the church at Paw- 


CTOSS, 


own solution. The good Deacon solemnly declared to 
himself that if Hay could give good security, he (the 
Deacon) would try to lend him the money. 

But even this (te the Deacon) extraordinary conces- 
sion was unproductive of sleep. “He that giveth to 
the poor lendeth to the Lord.’”’ There! he could hear 
that indignant carpenter again. What an unsatisfac- 
tory passage that was, to be sure! If it could only 
read toe otuer way --it «em Dit 
the way it stood. And yet, as the Deacon questioned 


himself there in the dark, he was forced to admit that 


he had a very small balance—even of lonus—to his 
credit in the hands of the Lord. He had never lent to 
the Lord except in his usual business manner—as small 
a loan as would be accepted, on as extensive collaterals 
ashe could exact. Oh, why did people ever forsake 
the simple raiment of their forefathers, and robe them- 
selves in garments grievous in price, and stum)ling- 
blocks in the paths of their fellow-men? 

But sleep failed even to follow this pious retlection. 
Suppose—only suppose, of course—that he were to give 
—lend, that is—lend Hay money enough to dress his 
family fit for church—think what a terrible lot of 
money it would take! A common neat suit fora man 
would cost at least thirty dollars, an overcoat nearly 
twice as much; a suit, cloak, and other necessities for 
his wife would amount to as much more, and the 
children—oh, the thing couldn't be done for less than 
two hundred and fifty dollars. Of course it was en- 
tirely out of the question—he had only wondered what 
it would cost—that was all. 

Still no sleep. He wished he hadn't spoken with 
Hay about his soul—next time he would mind his own 
business. He wished he hadn’t employed Hay. He 
wished the meeting for consideration of the needs of 
the impenitent had never taken place. “ No man can 
come to me except the Father which sent me draw 
him’’—he wished he had remembered that passage, 
and quoted it at the meeting—it was no light matter 
to interfere with the Almighty’s plans. 

* Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain 
mercy.’ Hah! Could that carpenter be in the room, 
disarranging his train of thought with such—such— 
tantalizing texts? They had kept him awake, and at 
his time of life a restless night was a serious matter. 
Suppose 

Very early the next morning the village doctor, re- 
turning from a patient's bedside, met the Deacon 
with a face which suggested to him (the doctor was 
pious and imaginative) ** Abraham on Mount Moriah.”’ 
The village butcher, more practical, hailed the good 
man, and informed him he was in time for a fine steak, 
but the Deacon shook his head in agony, and passed 
on. He neared the carpenter's house, stopped, tot- 
tered, and looked over his shoulder as if intending to 
run; at length he made his way behind the house, 
where Hay was chopping firewood. The carpenter 
saw him, and turned pale—he feared the Deacon had 
found cheaper labor, and had come to give him warn- 
ing. 

George,” said the Deacon, “ I’ve been doin’ a heap 
of thinkin’ "bout what we talked of yesterday. I’ve 
come to say that if you like I'll lend you three hundred 
dollars fur as long as yev a mind to, without note, se- 
curity or int’rest, you to spend as much of it ez ye 
need to dress you an’ yer hull fam’ly in Sunday 
clothes, and to put the balance in the Savin’s Bank, 
at interest, to go on doin’ the same with when neces- 
sary. An’ all of ye to go to church when ye feel so 
disposed. An’ ef nobody else’s pew-loor opens, yer 
allus welcome to mine. And gnay the Lord’’—the 
Deacon finished the sentence to himself—*‘ have mercy 
on my soul.” Then he said, aloud: 

“ That’s all.” 

The carpenf@r, at the beginning of the Deacon's 
speech, had dropped his axe, to the imminent danger 
of one of his feet. As the Deacon continued, the car- 
penter dropped his head to one side, raised one eye- 
brow inquiringly, and awaited the conditions. Bet 
when the Deacon said *“‘ That’s all,”’ George Hay seized 
the Deacon’s hard old hand, gave it a grasp which 
brought agonized tears to the eyes of its venerable 
owner, and exclaimed: 

* Deacon, God's people are reformin’! 

The Deacon staggered a little—he had not thought 
of it in that light befare. 

* Deaeon, that money ‘ll do more good than all the 
prayin’ ye ever done. "Xcuse me—I must tell Mary,” 
and the carpenter dashed into the house. Had Mrs. 
Hay respected the dramatic proprieties, she would 
have made the Deacon a neat speech; but the truth is, 
she regarded him from behind the window-blind, and 
wiped her eyes with the corner of her apron, seeing 
which the Deacon abruptly started for home. making 
less use of his cane than he had done in any day for 
years. 

It is grievous to relate, but truth is mighty—that 
within a fortnight the good Deacon repented of his 
generous action at least fifty times. He would die in 
the poor-house if he were so extravagant again. Three 
hundred dollars was more than the cow-shed—lum- 
ber, shingles, nails, labor and all—would cost. Sup- 
pose Hay should take the money and go West? Sup- 
pose he should take to drinking, and spend it all for 
liquor? One suspicion after another tortured the poor 
man until he grew thin and nervous. But on the 


kin Centre was not to be relied on in an extremity, and | second Sunday, having satisfied himself that Hay was 


was not hungering and thirsting after righteousness an | 


extreme case ?—had he ever really known many such? 
If Hay only had means, the problem would afford its 


in town, sober, the day before, that he had been to 


_ the city and brought back bundlea, and that he (the 


Deacon) had seldom been in the street without meeting 


| 


one of Hay’s gbhildren with a paper of hooks and eyes 
or a spool of the Déacon stationed himself in 
one of his own front windows, and brought his specta- 
cles to bear on Hay’s door, a little distance off. The 
first bell had rung, apparently, hours before, yet no 
one appeared—could it be that he had basely suneuked to 
thecity at night and pawned everything? No—the door 
opened—there they came. It couldn't be—yes, it was 
na-looking couple. They came nearer, and the Deacon, 
forgetting his cane, holbled hurriedly to church, en- 
tered his pew, and left the door wide open. He waited 
long, it seemetl to him, but they did not come. He 
looked around impatiently, and there, ob, joy and 
wonder !—the president of the Pawkin Savings’ Ineti- 
tution had invited the whole family into his pew! 
Just then the congregation rose to sing the hymn 
commencing 
From all that dwell below the skies 
Let the Creator's praise arise ; 

and the Deacon, in his excitement, distanced the choir, 
and the organ, and the congregation, and alimost 
brought the entire musical service to a standatil!. 

The Deacon had intended to watch closely for Hay’'s 
conversion, but something wonderful prevented-—it 
was reported everywhere that the Deacon himself had 
been converted, and all who now saw the Deacon 
fully believed the report. He was even heard to say 
that as there seemed to be some doubt as-to whether 
faith or works was the saving virtue, he Intended 
thereafter to practise both. He no longer mentions the 
poor-house. as his prospective dwelling, but is heard 
to say thatin his Father's house there are many man- 


y Sions, and that he is laying up his treasure in heaven 


as fast as possible, and hopes he may get it all on the 
way there before his heart is called for. At the post- 
office, the tin-shop and the rum-shop the Deacon's con- 
version is constantly discussed, and men of all de- 
grees now express a belief in the mighty power of the 
Spirit from on high. Other moneyed men have been 
smitten and changed, and the pastor of the Pawkin 
Centre Church daily thanks the Lord for such a re- 
vival as he never heard of before. 


PICTON'S 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “A WOMAN'S POEMS,” 


HINK of that carly yellow hair, 
Which only children fair as he 
And fairy princes ever wear— 
And here it is, yeu see! 


I cannot see it. But I feel 
Across my heart, with bitter dread, 
The sudden sharpness of the steel 
That changed his lovely head. 


To watch his childish beauty fall; 
To bear the barber sadly say, 

“ Here, let his mother take it all ;"’ 
And then to turn away, 


And look with back ward-dreaming eyes, 
That ia a glimmering vision see 

The gorgeous ghosts of butterflies 
Flit from my boy and me: 


Why, this ia cruel. Yet I hold 
These stili half-curls, and almoert say— 

It is enough, my precious gold 
That you can not turn gray! 


- 


WORK ; 
Or, CHRISTIE'S EXPERIMENT. 


By Loursa M. ALcorTT, 


Author of “ Little Women,” “ Old-Fashioned Girl,” “ Little 
Men,” etc., ee. 


CHAPTER Vi. 
COMPANION. 


EFORE she had time to find a new situation, 

Christie received a note from Miss Tudor, saying 

that hearing she had left Mrs. Saltonstall she wanted 

to offer her the place of companion to an invalid girl, 

where the duties were light and the compensation 
large. 

“How kind of her to think of me,” said Christie, 
gratefully. “I'll go at once and do my best to secure it, 
for it must be a good thing or she wouldn't recom- 
mend it.” 

Away wert Christie to the address sent by Miss 
Tudor, and as she waited at the door she thought: 

“ What a happy family the Carrols must be,”’ for the 
house was one of an imposing block in a West End 
square, which had its own little park where a fountain 
sparkled in the autumn sunshine, and pretty children 
played among the fallen leaves. 

Mrs. Carrol was a stately woman, still beautiful in 
spite of her fifty years. But though there were few 
lines on her forehead, few silver threads in the dark 
hair that lay smoothly over it, and a gracious emile 
showed the fine teeth, an indescribable expression of 
unsubmissive sorrow touched the whole face, betray- 
ing that life had brought some heavy cross, from 
which her wealth could purchase no release, for which 
her pride could find no effectual screen. 

She looked at Christie with a searching eye, listened 
attentively when she spoke, and seemed testing her 
with covert care as if the place she was to fill demanded 
some unusual gift or skill. 

“Miss Tudor tells me that you read alond well, sing 
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sweetly, possess a cheerful temper, and the quiet, 
patient ways which are peculiarly grateful to an inva- 
lid,” began Mrs. Carrol, with that keen yet wistful 
gaze, and an anxious accent in her voice that went to 
Christie's heart. 

“ Miss Tudor is very kind to think so well of me and 
my few accomplishments. I have never been with an 
invalid, but I think I can promixe to he peftient, 
willing and cheerful. My own experience of illness 
has taught me how to sympathize with others and 
love to lighten pain. I shall be very glad to try if you 
think | have any fitness for the place.” 

“Tadeo,” and Mrs. Carrol’s face softened! as she spoke, 
for something in Christie's words or manner seemed to 
please her. Then slowly, as if the task wasa hard one, 
she added 

“My daughter has been very I!) and bs still weak and 
nervous. I must hint to you that the los of one very 
dear to her waa the cause of the iliness and the melan- 
choly which now oppreases her. Therefore we must 
avoid anything that can suggest or recall this trouble. 
Bhe cares for nothing 1 yet, will see no one, and prefers 
to live alone. She is still so feeble thisis but natural; yet 
solitude is bad for her, and her physician thinks that a 
new face might rouse her, and the society of one in no 
way connected with the painful past might interest 
and do her good. You see it is a little difficult to find 
just what we want, for a young companion is best, yet 
must be discreet and firm, as few young people are."’ 

Fancying from Mrs. Carroll's manner that Miss Tudor 
had said more in her favor than had been repeated to 
her, Christie in a few plain words told her little story, 
resolving to have no concealments here, and feeling 
that perhaps her experiences might have given her 
more firmness and discretion than many women of her 
age possessed. Mrs. Carrol seemed to find it so; the 
anxious look lifted a little as she listened, and when 
Christie ended she said, with a sigh of relief: 

“Yes, I think Miss Tudor is right, and you are the 
one we want. Come and tryit for a week and then we 
can decide. Can you begin to-day?’ she added, as 
Christie rose. “Every hour is precious, for my poor 
girl’s sad solitude weighs on my heart, and this is my 
one hope.” 

will stay with pleasure,” answered Christie, think- 
ing Mrs. Carrol’s anxiety excessive, yet pitying the 
mother’s pain, for something in her face suggested the 
idea that she reproached herself in some way for her 
daughter's state. 

With secret gratitude that she had dressed with care, 
Christie took off her things and followed Mrs. Carrol 
upstairs. Entering a room in what seemed to be a 
wing of the great house they found an old woman 
sewing. 

“How is Helen to-day, Nurse?" asked Mrs. Carrol, 
pausing. 

“Poorly, ma’am. I've been in every hour, but she 
only says: ‘ Let me be quiet,’ and lies looking up at the 
picture till it’s fit to break your heart to see her,” an- 
swered the woman, with a shake of the head. 

“T have brought Miss Devon to sit with her a little 
while. Doctor advises it, and [I fancy the experiment 
may succeed if we can only amuse the dear child, and 
make her forget herself and her troubles.” 

* As you please, ma'am,” said the old woman, looking 
with little favor at the new-comer, for the good soul 
was jealous of any interference between herself and 
the child she had tended for years. . 

“I wen't disturb her, but you shall take Miss Devon 
in and tell Helen mamma sends her love, and hopes 
she will make an effort for all our sakes."’ 

Yes, ma’am.”’ 

“Go, my dear, and do your best.’" With these words 
Mrs. Carrol hastily left the room, and Christie followed 
Nurse. 

A quick glance showed her that she was in the daint- 
fly furnished boudoir of a rich man's daughter, but be- 
fore she could take a second look her eyes were ar- 
rested by the occupant of this pretty place, and she 
forgot all else. On a low luxurious couch lay a girl, so 
beautiful and pale and still, that foran instant Christie 
thought her dead or sleeping. She was neither, for at 
the sound of a voice the great eyes opened wide, dark- 
ening and dilating with a strange expression as they 
fell on the unfamiliar face. . 

“ Nurse, who is that? I told you I would see no one. 
I'm too ill to be so worried,” she said, in an imperious 
tone. « 
“Yes, dear, I know, but your mamma wished you to 
make an effort. Miss Devon is to sit with you and try 
to cheer you up a bit,”’ said the old woman in a dissat- 
isfled tone, that contrasted strangely with the tender 
way in which she stroked the beautiful disordered hair 
that hung about the girl's shoulders. 

Helen knit her brows and looked most ungracious, 
but evidently tried to be civil, for with a courteous 
wave of her hand toward an easy chair in the sunny 
window she said, quietly: 

“Please sit down, Miss Devon, and excuse me for a 
little while. I've had a bad night, and am too tired to 
talk just yet. There are books of all sorta, or the con- 
servatory if you like it better.” 

“Thank you. I'll read quietly till you want me. 
Then I shall be very glad to do anything I can for 
you.” 

With that Christie retired to the big chair, and fell to 
reading the first book she took up, a good deal embar- 
rassed by her reception, and very curious to knew what 
would come next. 

The old woman went away after folding the down 


coverlet carefully over her darling's feet, and Helen 
seemed to go to sleep. 

For a time the room was very still; the fire burned 
softly on the marble hearth, the sun shone warmly on 
velvet carpet and rich hangings, the delicate breath of 
flowers blew in through the half open door that led toa 
gay little conservatory, and nothing, but the roll of a 
dietant carringe broke the silence now and then. 

Cblristie’s eyes soon wanders! from her book te the 
lovely face and motionless figure on the couch. Just 
opposite, in a recess, hung the portrait of a young and 
handsome man, and below it stood a vase of flowers, a 
graceful Roman lamp, and several little relics, as if it 
were the shrine where some dea! love was mourned 
ami worshiped still. 

Aa she looked from the living face, so pale and so 
pathetic in ites quietude, to the painted one se full of 
color, strength and happiness, her heart ached for poor 
Helen, and ber eyes were wet with tears of pity. A 
sudden movement on the couch gave her no time to 
hide them, and as she hastily looked down upon her 
book &@ treacherous drop fell glittering on the page. 

* What have you there so interesting ?"' asked Helen, 
in that softiy imperious tone of hers, 

“* Don Quixote,” answered Christie, too much abashed 
to have her wits about her. 

Helen smiled a melancholy smile @ she rose, saying, 
wearily: 

“ They gave toc that to make me laugh, but I did not 
findit funny; neither was it axl enough to make me 
cry as you do.” 

“T was not reading, I was ''——there Christie broke 
down, and could have cried with vexation at the bad 
beginning she had made. But that involuntary tear 
was better balm to Helen than the most perfect tact, 
the most brilliant conversation. It touched and won 
her without words, for sympathy works miracles. Her 
whole face changed, and her mournful eyes grew soft 
as with the gentle freedom of a child she lifted Chris- 
tie’s downcast face and said, with a falter in her voice: 

“I know you were pitying me. Well, I need pity, 
and from you I'll take it, because you don't force it on 
me. Have you been ill and wretched too? I think so, 
else you would never care to come and shut yourself 
up here with me!”’ 

‘“*Thave been Hl, and I know how hard it is to get 
one’s spirits back again. I've had my troubles, too, but 
not heavier than I could bear, thank God.” 

“What made you ill? Would you mind telling me 
about it? I seem to fancy hearing other people's woes, 
though it can't make mine seem lighter.” 

“A plece of the Castle of the Sun fell on my head and 
nearly killed me,”’ and Christie laughed in spite of her- 
self at the astonishment in Helen's face. “I was an ac- 
treas once; your mother knows and didn’t mind,” she 
added, quickly. 

“I'm glad of that. I used to wish I could be one, I 
was so fond of the theatre. They should have con- 
sented, it would have given me something to do, and 
however hard it is, it couldn't be worse than this. 
Helen spoke vehemently and an excited flush rose to 
her white cheeks; then she checked herself and 
dropped into a chair, saying, hurriedly: 

“Tell about it; don’t let me think, it's bad for me.” 

Glad to be set to work, and bent on retrieving her 
first mistake, Christie plunged into her theatrical ex- 
periences and talked away in her most lively style. 
People usually get eloquent when telling their own 
story, and true tales are always the most interesting. 
Helen listened at first with a half absent air, but pres- 
ently grew more attentive, and when the catastrophe 
came sat erect, quite absorbed in the interest of this 
glimpse behind the curtain. 

Charmed with her success, Christie branched off right 
and left, stimulated by questions, led on by suggestive 
incidenta, and generously supplied by memory. Be- 
fore she knew it, she was telling her whole history in 
the most expansive manner, for women soon get s0- 
ciable together, and Helen's interest flattered her im- 
mensely. Once she made her laugh at some droll trifle, 
and as if the unaccustomed sound had startled her, old 
nurse popped in her head; but seeing nothing amiss 
retired, wondering what on earth that girl could be 
doing to cheer up Miss Helen so. 

“Tell about your lovers—you must have had some, 
actresses always do. Happy women, they can love as 
they like!" said Helen, with the inquisitive frankness 
of an invalid for whom etiquette has ceased to exist. 

Remembering in time that this was a forbidden sub- 
ject, Christie smiled and shook her head. 

“Thad a few, but one does not tell those secrets, you 
know.” 

Evidently disappointed, and a little displeased at being 
reminded of her want of good breeding, Helen got up 
and began to wander restlessly about the room. Pres- 
ently, as if wishing to atone for her impatience, she 
bade Christie come and see her flowers. Following her, 
the new companion found herself in a little world 
where perpetual summer reigned. Vines curtained the 
roof, slender shrubs and trees made leafy walls on 
either side, flowers bloomed above and below, birds 
carolled in half hidden prisons, aquariums and ferne- 
nies stood all about, and the soft plash of a little foun- 
tain made pleasant music as it rose and fell 

Helen threw herself wearily down on a pile. of cush- 
ions that lay beside the basin, and beckoning Christie 
to sit near, said, as she pressed her hands to her hot fore- 
head and looked up with a distressful brightness in the 
haggard eyes that seemed to have no rest in them: 

“ Please sing to me; amy humdrum air will do. I 


am so tired, and yetI cannot sleep. If my head would 


only stop this dreadful thinking and let me forget one 
hour K would do me so much good.” 

“I know the feeling, and I'll try what Lucy used to 
do to quiet me. Put your poor head in my lap, dear, 
and lie quite still while I cool and comfort it.”’ 

Obeying like a worn-out child, Helen lay motivnless 
while Christie, dipping her fingers in the herin, paged 
the wet tips softly to and fro across Luc bot forehand, 
and the thin tempies where Che pulse: throbbed so 
And while she soothed she sang the © Land-o-the Leal.” 
aml sang it well; for the tender words. the plaintive 

r were dear to her, because her mother lowe! and 
fay it to her years ago. Slowly the heavy cyellebe 
drooped, slowly the lines of pain were smoothed 
from the bread brow, slowly the reethee hand crew 
still, and Helen lay asleep. 

So intent upom her task wae ( hristic, that ele forget 
herself till the discomfort of her position het 
that she hadlabody. Fearing to wake the poor girl in 
her arma, she tried! to lean againat the basin, but coud 
not reach a cushion to lay upon the cold stone ledge. 

An unseen hand supplicl the want, and, looking 
round, she saw two young men standing behind her. 

Helen's brothers, without doubt; for, though utterly 
unlike in expression, some of the family traite were 
strongly marked in both. The elder wore the dress of 
a priest, had a pale, ascetic face, with melancholy eyes, 
stern mouth, and the absent air of one who leads an 
inward life. The younger had a more attractive face, 
for, though bearing marks of dissipation, it betrayed a 
generous, ardent nature, proud and willful, yet lovable 
in spite of all defecta. He was very boyish still, and 
plainly showed how much he felt, as, with a hasty nod 
to Christie, he knelt down beside his sister, saying, ina 
whisper: 

“Look at her, Augustine! so beautiful, so quiet! 
What a comfort it is to see her like herself again.” 

“ Ah, yes; and but for the sin of ft, I could find it in 
my heart to wish she micht never wake!" retarned the 
other, gloomily. 

“ Den’t say that! How could wetive without her?” 

Then, turning to Christie, the younger sgid, in a 
friendly tone: 

“ You must be very tired; let us lay her on the sofa. 
It is very damp here, and if she sleeps long you will 
faint from weariness." 

Carefully lifting her, the brothers carried the sleep- 
ing girl into her room, and laid her down. She sighed 
as her head touched the pillow, and her arm clung to 
Harry's neck, as if she felt his nearness even in sleep. 
He put his cheek to hers, and lingered over her with 
an affectionate solicitude beautiful to see. Augustine 
stood silent, grave and cold as if he had done with 
human ties, yet found it hard to sever this one, for he 
stretched his hand above his sister as if he bleased her, 
then, with another grave bow to Christie, went away 
as noiselessly as he had come. But Harry kissed the 
sleeper tenderly, whispered: “‘ Be kind to her," with 
an imploring voice, and hurried from the room as if to 
hide the feeling that he must not show. 

A few minutes later the nurse brought in a note 
from Mrs. Carrol. 

“My son tells me that Helen is asleep, and you look 
very tired. Leave her to Hester, now; you have 
done enough to-day, so let me thank you heartily, and 
send you home for a quiet night before you continue 
your good work to-morrow.” 

Christie went, found a carriage waiting for her, and 
drove home very happy at the success of her first at- 
tempt at companionship. 

The next day she entered upon the new duties with 
interest and good-will, for this was work in which 
heart took part, as well as head and hand. Many 
things surprised, and some things perplexed her, as she 
came to know the family better. But she discreetly 
held her tongue, used her eyes, and did her best to 
please. 

Mrs. Carrol seemed satisfied, often thanked her for 
her faithfulness to Helen, but seldom visited her 
daughter, never seemed surprised or grieved that the 
girl expressed no wish to see her, and, though her 
handsome face always wore its gracious smile, Christie 
soon felt very sure that it was a mask put on to hide 
some heavy sorrow from a curious world. 

Augustine never came except when Helen was 
asleep, then, like a shadow, he passed in and out, al- 
ways silent, cold and grave, but in his eyes the gloom 
of some remorseful pain that prayers and penances 
seemed powerless to heal. 

Harry came every day, and no matter how melan- 
choly, listless or irritable his sister might be, for him 
she always had a smile, an affectionate greeting, a 
word of praise, or a tender warning against the reck- 
less spirit that seemed to possess him. The love be- 
tween them was very strong, and Christie found a 
never-failing pleasure in watching them together, for 
then Helen showed what she once had been, and Harry 
was his best self. A boy still, in spite of his one-and- 
twenty years, he seemed to feel that Helen's room was 
a safe refuge from the temptations that beset one of 
his thoughtless and impetuous nature. Here he came 
to confess his faults and follies with the frankness 
which is half sad, half comical, and wholly charming 
in a good-hearted young scatter-brain. Here he 
brought gay gossip, lively descriptions, and masculine 
criticiams of the world he moved in. All his hopes and 
plana, joys and sorrows, successes and defeata, he told 
to Helen. And she, poor soul. in this one happy love 
of her sad life, forgot a little the burden of despair that 
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darkened all the world to her. For his sake she smiled, 
to him she talked when others got no word from her, 
and Harry's salvation was the only duty that she 
owned or tried to fulfill. 

A younger sister was away at school, but the others 
seldom spoke of her, and Christie tired herself with 
wondering why Bella never wrote to Helen, and why 
Harry seemed to have nothing but a gloomy sort of 
pity to bestow upon the blooming girl whose picture 
bung in the great drawing-room below. 

(To be continued.) 


ANGELA. 
BY JAMES H. MORSE. 


HOUGHT for to-day and cheer for the morrow ! 
Firm-footed maiden, these are thy dower, 
Plucking their sweets out of joy, out of sorrow, 
Giving thy best to the world every hour. 


How are the low lifted into thy gladness, 
Seeing the virtuous gold in their gricf ! 

How are the sad rendered sweet in their sadness, 
Dews working in through the roots and the leaf! 


Love—how it thrives—that was withered and faded, 
And furled, as a violet’s lids are furled, 

Under thy kind eye sheltered and shaded, 
Blossoms again, and is rich for the world! 


Love—that is ready and glad to be taken 
Out of retirement, out of its ark, 

But swift in the high winds of life to be shaken— 
Shaken and broken and borne to the dark. 


Ever the need is of brave man and maiden, 
Walking the fields of a world tempest-strewn, 
- Tenderly still to prop up the o’erladen, 
Merciful still to uplift the o’erthrown. 


Glad is the earth for its strong and its willing ; 
One in a thousand are they; but the sun 

Works on their side, and the planets, fulfilling 
What they foreplan till their labor is done. 


God walks below, and the hills are turned sun-ward ; 
Life sparkles and shines when a soul is aglow ; 

The march of the multitude then is right ouward; 
Whither the brave lead, the faint-hearted go. 


Heaven is not far. Its bright pinnacles glisten, 
Lifted above the green neighboring hills ; 

Its melodies sound for’the sweet souls that listen ; 
Almost its angels speak when the soul wills. 


LET’S THINK IT OVER. 
BY THOMAS K, BEECHER. 


{Now the Pope’s difficulty, as it seems to us, is just this: he 
has undertaken too big a job, even fora Pope. He refuses to 
see that the divine principle is always present in the great 
evolutions of modern society, not only impelling those evolu- 
tions, but consecrating them. The Pope very naturally ab- 
hors the course which human @ffairs have taken for the past 
four hundred years; and he rushes to the affirmation that al! 
this has been in spite of God, or in comsequence of God's ab- 
sence. Indeed, the Pope talks just as if God had stepped out 
of this planet somewhere about the fifteenth century;)and 
had gone off on a long walk into other parts of his deminions, 
and that ever since the affairs of this world had been going to 
the devil—in more senses than one. But our Pope isa very 
logical Pope ; and from such a premise he mOst properly con- 
cludes that all modern civilization is from the devil, devilish. 
—Christian Union, Jan. 2.] 

HE Pope's likeness to the master for whom he 
claims to speak is thus very rapidly increasing. 
Instead of Rome, read Jérusalem : instead of the Pope, 
read Jesus of Galilee, and we have another “big job”’ 
undertaken by one who was in seeming far feebler 
than this old man of Rome—and nearer, too, to over- 
whelming disaster. There were no newspapers in 
those days; but they did what they could to express 
their huge derision. They wagged their heads os they 
passed by, and taunted the sufferer with the magni- 
tude of his undertaking—he saved others! he cannot 
save himsélf! He! such as he, save others! 

No doubt, too, there may have been generous and 
philosophic Sadducees who talked the matter over, to 
this effect: “‘ This Jesus was amiable, and in many re- 
spectsable. But he undertook too much. He was not 
omnipotent! He refused to see that the divine princi- 
ple is always present in the great evolutions of modern 
society—impelling and consecrating them! He talked 
as if the affairs of this world had been going to the 
devil. He must needs pull up against the stream of 
destiny, which evermore moves with the breath of 
God! Dear foolish fellow! But he undertook too big 
a job!” 

Far be it from me to undertake a defence of Rome 
and her aged bishop. I have not the facts at hand. 
Few men have. Romanism is a vast organization, 
comprehending so much of history, of art, of religion, 


‘and of social power for both good and evil, that no one 


man can accurately estimate the whole and thus jus- 
tify a defence or a blasphemy of the Roman Church. 

Nor does it at all follow from the fact that Jesus un- 
dertook to stand alone (“and yet I am not alone,” said 
he) against the tendency of his times, that any man 
thenceafter who defies his age is to be reckoned the 
peer of Jesus. Not at all! 

But when so conspicuous a man, and so venerable a 
bishop as Pio Nono utters his testimony, protest and 
warning against the tendencies of the age; and with 
unwavering constancy, despite his old age, his feeble- 
ness and his reduced political power, proclaims the law- 
ful authority of Jesus Christ amid the clatter and glit- 
ter of these boastful times, the thoughtful reader 
cannot help noting that now at last this vicar of 


Christ, so-called, begins to resemble his master. Nay 
more: The thoughtful and the pivus will weigh the ut- 
terances of this old man, and mayhap gain from them 
some much needed adjustinents of faith and doctrine. 

Is it a fact “ that thedivine principle is present in the 
great evolutions of modern society?” 

Is the tendency of human affairs, on the whole, well 
pleasing to God? 

Is there a devil—a prince of this world? If there is, 
whose power is uppermost to-day—Satan's or God's? 
There is no question as to who will hold the throne 
finally and forever. ; 

Is the human race progressing, or only fermenting 
restieasly ? 

To go with the multitude—is this safe? To contra- 
dict the many, as the Pope does, and go one’s own road 
—is this safe? 

The young, the active, the hopeful, see a glorious fu- 
ture, and push toward it. The aged, the meditative, 
see dangers ahead. Like telescopists looking at the 
sun through eye-glasses of differing color, and disput- 
ing as to the actual hue of the sun, are men of differing 
temperament when they look upon the drift of human 
affairs. One class—optimists—-read and watch and 
shout the “‘ good time coming.”” The other class—pes- 
simiste—read and watch and groan ‘“‘an end of all per- 
fection.”” Grant that hopelessness distempers the 
vision. Hope does no better. She only changes the 
colors, not the facts. The illusions of hope are as nu- 
merous as the illusions of despair. 

Do the teachings of Jesus help us? Were his eyes 
achromatic? Alas! how differently his words sound 
to men of diverse temperament and preposseasions ! 

Take, for instance, the existence and agency of Sa- 
tan—the prinoé of this world. Millions of intelligent 
bellevers can with difficulty conceive the fact that 
other millions—the Pope included—believe that he 
exists; and that he, at this moment, heads a mighty 
organization of spiritual intelligences—the church of 
antichrist. For one, I can as easily read Scott's story 
of Ivanhoe’s tourney with Bois Gilbert, and doubt the 
existence and energy of the Templar, and yet hold fast 
belief in Ivanhoe, as deny the agency of Satan, and 
hold fast to the work of Jesus when I read of them in 
the New Testament. Ormuzd and Ahriman are not 
more conspicuous in Persian theology than Christ and 
Satan in the New Testament. 

Is, then, “the divine principle present in the great 
evolutions of society ?’’ The word “ evolution ” should 
not seare a Christian. Does God work among men by 
“evolution or by “election” and “training?’’ Was 
Israel evolved or chosen a peculiar people? The Pope 
would answer, chosen, governed, chastened, trained. 
Did Jesus propose to evolve by a process of natural 
selection his church, as the blossom-spirit of developed 
humanity? or did he choose his people out of the 
world, and propose to give them power to become the 
sons of God? — 

Wide the gate, and broad the way that leads to 
death, and many they be who walk therein; because, 
strait is the gate and narrow the way that leadeth unto 
life, and few they be that find it. Is safety or true 
wisdom to be found with the few or with the many? 

Pray, what did Jesus and the Aposties mean by “ this 
world,” “the power of this world," *‘ the prince of this 
world,” and “ working out salvation with fear and 
trembling,’’ and other like warnings and entreaties, if 
it be indeed true that the races of men are yet to come 
tiding high wpon the shores of immortality, led on and 
up by the héavenly attractions—and sparkling with 
the divine principle present in the great evolutions of 
society? 

Is “all modern civilization ef the devil—devilish ?"’ 
Men’s conceptions of the devil vary as widely as their 
conceptions of God. If we confine our attention to the 
portraits of Satan as given in Scripture, and rid our- 
selves of gratesque medieval fancies, we may find 
many reasons for calling modern civilization devilish. 
For instance : 

If Satan be the prince of this world, the same having 
been allotted to him for a season, since his expulsion 
from heaven, it cannot be denied that the tendency 
of modern civilization is toward making the most of 
this world and the “short time" during which Satan 
and his captives have it fora home. The tendency of 
to-day is toward materialism, and the engrossment of 
man’s higher faculties in obtaining control of matter, 
and in mastering the laws of force. 

This is the profession of modern science and modern 
culture. Satan keeps men busy—he absorbs them with 
the affairs of this world. They even boast that they 
know nothing, and can know nothing more than the 
laws of force and matter. 

In which regard, Jesus answers: My kingdom is not 
of this world, if it were, then would my servants fight. 

Or, if Satan be conceived as the highest impersona- 
tion of self-advancement, as Jesus is of self-sacrifice, 
then this world and modern economy and science ap- 
prove themselves sipgularly selfish and Satanic. 

The theory of evolution contemplates the “ struggle 
for life” and the “survival of the fittest” as the cen- 
tral springs of all life and improvement. There is no 
room for grace or mercy or love. 

Modern commerce and manufactures recognize the 
same principle. Devil take the hindmost in this com- 
petitive race; yes, and the foremost too. Nations are 
great in the ratio of their power and self-assertion. 
Glorious Germany, because she overran France! 

This is certainly very un-Christlike and very like his 
opposite. 


Or, if Satan be Archangel fallen, imperious, proud, 
and loving liberty, and longing for opportunity and 
spread, then it cannot be denied that modern civiliza- 
tion, in its love of liberty and reviling of dignitics, 
strikingly resembles its author. 

Well! well! ‘We shall see what we shall see in the 
near future. Before any human tribunal the optimists 
and the pessimists will plead endlessly, and get no final 
judgment. Meanwhile, the genth-minded, humble 
Christian must inform himself fully as to all that: 
Jesus began to do and to say, and accept with modest 
courage the conclusions which are forced upon him by 
the joint action of his own temperament, his surround- 
ings, the Scriptures, and the Spirit of God. 

In due time, when all mysteries are revealed, and the 
sons of God shine forth, it may appear that all men 
were groping, and that they only were far-seeing who 
discovered that they could not see atall. They neither 
hoped nor feared, but watched and prayed. 
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THE MODERN “STOICS.” 
BY CHARLES L. BRACE. 


HROUGH all civilized countries there exists 
now @ great community of persons, whose rela- 
tion to the Christian religion is somewhat like that of 
the ancient Stoics to the pagan mythology, and to the 
religion of the common people. But by the term 
“ Stoics,”’ it should be remembered, is included not 
merely the few who believed that endurance of pain 
and indffference to human misfortunes were the high- 
est manly virtues; but rather that great school of lofty 
morality and religious aspiration, whose first expres- 
sion was that wonderful Hymn to Deity attributed to 
Cleanthes, two hundred years before Christ, down 
through the well-known Grecian philosophers, con- 
tinued by Seneca, Bpictetus and others, until it culmi- 
nated in the remarkable character and teachings of 
Marcus Antoninus, a century after the Christian era, 

Like their greatest prototypes, the modern Stoics look 
upon the religion of the masses and the State as a relio 
of ancient myths, though containing in them much 
that is moral in purpose and useful in practice: like 
them they embrace the leading intellects of their time, 
and, what is still more striking, like them their 
thoughts and theories are devoted to the searvh of the 
“ absolutely true,” without reference to what is pleas- 
ing, or profitable, or comfortable. Their aima, like 
those of Socrates, or Plato, or Antoninus are the high- 
est known to the human mind: they seek for “the 
good and the true:’’ they labor like the ancient Stoics 
to promote human brotherhood; to spread abroad 
ideas and feelings of justice and compaasion; to check 
the too greedy pursuit of wealth, to restrain the vio- 
lence of passions, to mitigate the evils of human mis- 
fortune, and above all, everywhere and under all cir- 
oumstances, to seek for and aocept the truth, and thu 
truth alone. They live for the To kalon kardvon—“ the 
beautiful and the good.” Unlike many of the ancient 
Stoics, the modern show no inoonsistency between 
their lives and their professions. 

The world has seen no more pure and honest lives, or 
a greater devotion to everything that is disinterested 
and generous than is shown by some of the skeptics of 
thisday. Nor are they flippantin their This 
is not the Voltairean poersifiage and mockery. They 
are serious, respectful and truth-loving. With some, 
the truths which they have abdautioned have left a 
midnight gloom over their sky. With all, there is a 
deep tenderness and almost reverence for the faith of 
the church they seek to overthrow. They destroy as 
one destroys the home of one’s father, for the sake of 
country or duty. 

In one respect they are even behind the Stoics and 
philosophers of Athens or the Empire. To many of 
them, the Hymn of Cleanthes, or the “ Divine” mind 
presiding over the universe, would sound like a cradle- 
song, and the unwavering faith of Socrates in immor- 
tality would be aa the vague hopes of a dreamer, and 
the **Consolations” of Cicero as the useless longings of 
asorrowing heart, and the belief of an Epictetus or 
Antoninus in one controlling spirit as the speculation 
of amiable enthusiasts. 

The sahoo!l of the ancient Stoies passedaway without 
ever reaching the masses, or affecting in any perma- 
nent degree the condition of the ancient world. Hs 
noble morality,and lofty aspirations, and clevated senti- 
ments of human brotherhood, have lit up the student's 
cell since with a glow as from a higher world, and still 
inspire many a solitary scholar; but on the world at 
large they fell like the midnight ray of a meteor, to 
leave all in a deeper darkness. 

The modern Stoics have come forth with a higher in 
spiration. They enjoy the fruit af eighteen centu- 
ries of aschool purer than the Stoics. They stand on 
the morality of-Christianity. They are imbued with 
the principles of a system whose supernatural origin 
they reject. In the moral field they cannot pos-ibly 
do more than advance the ideas and principles pro- 
mulgated eighteen hundred years ago by the Teacher 
whose language and dectrives were a barbarous jargon 
to the great morality of Greece and Rome. 

What shal! be their destiny and influence? 

In listening to them in various parta of the world, the 
writer has been often struck with their singularly un- 
historical confidence in the final success of their ideas. 

According to them, the current of human progress 
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rection, away from religious faith and religious hopes. 
Immortality is becoming more and more looked upon, 
they say, by intelligent minds, as a noble hope pro- 
jected into the future. The soul itself is seen moreand 
more to be the effect of natural collocations and forces, 
and must therefore cease with its causes, or be changed 
to other forms of force. Christianity is but an assem- 
blage of pure and beautiful myths, with a basis of high 
moral doctrine; to be superseded yet by higher truths, 

The theory of evolution, and the creation of life by 
experiment, show that the universe can be traced back 
to one or two simple forces: and that force need not 
necessarily be intelligent. Their eonclusion, then, is, 
that if God exists, it is not a knowable fact, and has 
nothing to do with science or human experience: 
many, however, venturing to affirm that the idea of a 
Creator or Father is but a dream or a superstition. 
This is, in brief, we think, the doctrine of the modern 
Stoics, so far as it is negative. Behind it, they gather 


the moral forces of Christianity without its in- 


spiration. 

Intellectually, ‘of course, every step of this creed is 
contested. Modern science itself differs on every por- 
tion of it. And behind and beyond all the manifold 
results of modern investigation is ever that great 
shadowy, but orderly Forces, the source of all pheno- 
mena, the apparently moral and intelligent arranger 
of the long Interwoven and complicated paths of Evo- 
lution—the unexplained fact of the universe. 

Historically, too, the modern skeptic can have but 
little well-founded confidence in the ultimate victory 
of his opinions. School after school of phflosophy has 
appeared and passed away. A thousand different sys 
tems of belief and speculation have floated like straws 
on the tide of human progress, while that progress for 
eighteen hundred years has been continually guided 
by the words and life of one person, from a humble 
and almost unknown race. So far from this age being 
removed from the influence of religion, never, we be- 
lieve, did Christianity exert so profound and wfde- 
spread an influence as at this very day. It pervades 
every class and rank of society in the civilized states, 
leading the fortunate to consider the unfortunate, pro- 
tecting charity and brotherhood; doing awny with in- 
justice and slavery, affecting legislation, tending con- 
tinually to elevate the lowest masses, and to make 
more generous and humane the lives of the prosper- 
ous. Under its Influence all Christian countries are 
dotted with institutions of charity and reform. The 
education of the poor and ignorant is everywhere an 
object of importance, Through its teachings some of 
the most terrible evils of pagan society, such as the ex- 
hibition and sale of children, and the prevalence of un- 
natufal crimes, have been removed, and owing to it, 
especially during the past ten years, one of the greatest 
social evils of all ages—serfdom or slavery—has been 
abolished in nearly all Christian countries. It may 
truly be said that in no age of the world have 80 many 
men and women been actuated by the highest motives 
~which can govern human life, as is the fact ut the 
present time, and these motives are those peculiarly 
furnished by the Christian religion, 

The spectacle of such alife as that of Marcus Autre- 
lius, guided by the highest considerations of purity and 
duty, was one which, from its variety, peculiarly in- 
spired the admiration of antiquity ; but such lives now, 
mn humbler spheres and among unknown people, we 
believe, could be counted by the hundreds of thou- 
sands in all Christian lands. 7 

It is not here a sufficient objection to urge that cer- 
tain great social evils still endure, and that crime, and 
injustice, and misery still prevail among men, 

We are only obliged to show that causes are at work 
that have diminished these evils, and which tend to 
diminish them, it may be slowly but with apparent 
certainty of result. The forces of morals, like the 
forces of nature, work with an incredible slowness, but 
with a certainty which is capable of producing the 
most prodigious effecta. 

To justify our confidence in Christianity, we are 
not even obliged to reason from what has already been 
accomplished in the world. As students of truth we 
take the life and teachings of Jesus, and find there 
forces and principles than which we can conceive noth- 
ing more perfect morally or more beneficent. We sce 
that in their nature, if carried out completely, they 
would transform all human life and society; that 
under them the world would become an ideal such as 
Plato never dreamed of, and each man a temple of 
truth and justice such as even Socrates never con- 
ceived. We see that the simple teachings of that sim- 
ple Teacher in Galilee, if embodied in social practices 
and legislation, would bring about a condition of 


It embued the cultivated minds of Europe a hundreds and science, are made. But if the Scotch system seems 


years ago more thoroughly than it does now. It had 
embraced the cultured mind of Germany fifty years 
ago more fully than it doesto-day. It has indeed just 
at this period taken a fresh impulse from the Influence 
of physical science. It is marked, we admit, with a 
nobler earnestness and simpler love of truth, than fit was 
in the days of the French Encyclopedists. But whatever 
its power at this moment, and whatever its attractions, 
it forms but a temporary eddy in the tide of Christian 
progress, and will be remembered hereafter as one of 
the sad, though noble manifestations of the intelleo- 
tual life of this century. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE IN SCOTLAND. 
BY JOHN FRASER, LATE OF GLASGOW UNIVERSITY. 


PROPOSE to give a brief account of the inner 
life, regulations, and character of Scottish Uni- 
versities, which may contain some useful suggestions 
and hints for the alumni and teachers of similar insti- 
tutions in this country. Not that I would uphold the 
superiority of the former, or invite invidieus compari- 
son between the two, for with much good the great 
colleges both of Scotland and England contain also 
much evil. I may at the outset say a word or two 
about the differences, many and essential, which exist 
between the scholastic systems, say of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, and Oxford and Cambridge. The latter uni- 
versities are essentially aristocratic. They appeal to 
the upper and wealthy classes, from whom almost 
alone they draw their support and nourishment, and 
offer no inducements to the poor, the humble, and the 
needy. To become a graduate of Oxford aman must 
be prepared to spend from six to ten thousand dollars. 
Consequently its doors are to all intents and purposes 
closed on the lower classes, There are of course what 
we call bursaries, fellowships, scholarships, and the 
like, through which it is possible for poverty to crawl 
into the sacred precincts of these hot-houses of En- 
gland’s nobility, but practically wealth and rank pos- 
sees a monopoly of high class education south of the 
Tweed. Asa partial result of this, it follows that men 
do not go to Oxford for their mental improvement 
only. Many, perhaps indeed the majority, go as much 
for the social status which graduation confers as with 
the view of becoming profictent in philosophy, mathe- 
matics, or law. I shall be within the mark when I say 
that out of every hundred lads who matriculate annu- 
ally at Oxford or Cambridge, at least: twenty go for 
crickét and boating, forty to make good acquaintances 
and lay the foundation of future success in society, 
while not a few go for no other reason than because 
everybody else gues, and it is considered the proper 
thing for a gentleman to do. In the English Univer- 
sities, again, the residence is mostly within doors, That 
is to say, they not only teach, but lodge and beard 
their students, as is the custom with so many of} our 
own schools and colleges. Now, in Scotland, except in 
St. Andrews, this is never the case. The students all 
reside outside the walls of the University; they are 
taught, not boarded. The Colleges of Glaagow, Aber- 
deen and Fdiuburgh, are colleges pure and simple, not 
combinations of hotels and educational 
But. this, although as I shall show. presently, by no 
means.a small difference, is after all the least import- 
ant circumstance that serves to make the two systems 
radically distinct and even opposite in their character, 
working and results. The grand feature of Scotch 
University education, as distingnished from that of 
England, is its cheapness. If Oxford and Cambridge 
are the aristocracies of knowledge, Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh are its republics. Graduation in the latter can 
be accomplished for little more than 8300, and has 
been obtained for less. The consequence is that every 
respectable and intelligent father, who is not pesitively 
indigent, can send, and in most cases does send, at 
least one of his sons to college. There is hardly a re- 
spectable native eottar, farmer, or tradesman, the 
father of a family, from Berwick to Caithness, from 
Tyree to the Frith of Forth, who does not cherish the 
ambition to send a son to one or the other of his coun- 
try’s universities. “John maun wag his head in the 
pulpit,” is the common cry, and most frequently John 
does wag his head in that place. The learned profes- 
sions, therefore, are drawn not from the upper, but 
from the middle and bumbler ranks of society. Scotch 
clergymen, Scotch doctors, Scotch professors, and, 
though less frequently, Scotch lawyers are mainly, the 
three first almost exclusively, taken from the ranks. 
Their nobility, and the few who ape that order, send 
their sons to the blue-blooded seminaries across the 


purity, truthfulness, justice, unselfishness and human | Tweed, while the plebeian celleges draw their supplies 


brotherhood, such as no Stoic in his noblest aspirations 
ever ventured to hope for. No moralist can ever ex- 
pect to improve on the morality of the Christian sys- 
tem, and no well-wisher of his race can even dream of 
a better future than Christ has labored to prepare for 
the world. 

The modern Stoic must account for such an appear- 
ance as that of Jesus, for his life, and acts, and prin- 
ciples, coming out from such an ignorant, bigoted and 
insignificant people as the Jews. He must explain why 
this simple system of belief and moralityhas swept on 
through history, like a great spring tide bearing all 
other systems and schools like ripples or foam on its 
bosom. 

. The appearance of skepticism now is no new thing. 
It has come forth in all centuries since Christ appeared. 


and more practical. 


from the workshop and the plough, the desk and the 
field. The broad result of all thisis that in Scotland edu- 
cation is less exact, but more general than in England, 
and not only more general, but wider, broader, deeper, 
You will not find in Glasgow or 
Edinburgh the refined and polished specimens of scho- 
larship which are annually turned out across the bor- 
der, but you will find men who, if leas able to write Ci- 
ceronian Latin or Horatian verse, are better up in philo- 
sophy, logic, general knowledge, history, and their spe- 
cial professions than are their academic rivals of Oxford. 
The latter make capital commentators, first-rate peda- 
gogues, and successful philologists; the former are the - 
stuff from which your Hugh Millers and Walter Scotta, 
your Macleods aad Candlishes, your Sir William Thom- 


sons and Charles Napiers, your great men of business 


best adapted for fitting men for the practical business of 
everyday life, it certainly fails to form the exact and 
pérfect scholarship which has been the glory of Oxford 
for centuries. Scotch clergymen are eloquent, indus- 
trious, and energetic. They make good editors, and 
write sermons which, if a trifle dry at times, are usu- 
ally vigorous and sensible; but they seldom distin- 
guish themselves in the upper walks of refined scholar- 
ship. If you desire to become versed in the best theo- 
logical English literature of the last five hundred years, 
where will you turn? Not to Glasgow but to Oxford, 
not to the lights and leaders of the great Presbyterian 
bodies of Scotland, but to the fathers of the Established 
Church of the sister country. So, too, for great scholars 
you must turn your back on the north and proceed 
southward, if you would have a Porson or a Jowett. 
But if in this respect the distinction is in favor of En- 
gland, itshould be bornein mind that it is the happi- 
ness of the many, and not of the few, which ought to 
be the aim of rulers and teachers. And ifthe northern 
seminaries give the world fewer scholars, they turn out 
more men. But there is ancther difference on which I 
have barely touched, namely, the non-residential char- 
acter of the Scotch as compared with the English Uni- 
versities, Of student-life, rightly so-called, there is al- 
most none in the former. The pupils reside outside 
the building, and are scattered all over the city or dis- 
trict in which their university is situated. They meet 
of course in the class-room, and occasionally at politi- 
cal and literary meetings, or on the green at foot-ball 
and cricket, but there is little social intercourse be- 
tween them. A lad will sit beside you in the same 
class-room every morning for six months, and “ mister” 
and “ sir’’ you to the Inst day of the session every time 
he addresses you. Campbell always talks of his class 
mate, even of his fellow lodger, as Mr. McTavish, and 
McTavish is scrupulously careful to be equally polite 
to Mr. Campbell. In Oxford, bonat-racing and cricket, 
hunting and billiards, form a distinct branch of the cur- 
riculum. A lad will go to Oxford to become the cap- 
tain of the University Eleven, as a man would go to 
Parliament with an eye to the Premiership; and the 
former, if successful, would esteem himself a bigger 
man than his Her Majesty's Minister-in-chief. Of this 
muscularity there is little in Glasgow or Edinburgh. 
A lifeless and languishing foot-ball club, an occasional 
half hour at cricket, these afford the only opportunities 
for this kind of sport which exist. As to billiarda, the 
student who was known to be addicted to the cue 
would forever lose caste. There is only one vice in 
which a Scotch student can be proficient without los- 
ing his character—the drinking of whisky, and even 
that is rapidly dying out. Of boat-racing there is ab- 
solytely nome. Nor are there any social clubs or club 
houses. The men, in the first place, are too poor to 
afford them, and, in the second, they have never been 
accustomed to them, and they are averse from changes. 
Strange as it may seem, in a country 40 liberal, Scotch 
students are mostly conservative. For Lord Rector 
they prefer Mr, Inglis, a local lawyer, to Gladstone, 
Lord Derby to Low?t, and Disraeli to Ruskin and Ten- 
nyson. There are other and many details in which 
the English University system differs from the Scotch, 
but what I have said includes the main essential pointa. 
I shall now proceed at more detail to consider Univer- 
sity life in Scotiand, and give such estimates of the ex- 
penses of tuition and living as may enable my readers 
fully and quickly to realize the facts narrated. For this 
purpose I shall take the University of Glasgow, as being 
the one with whose history and character I am most fa- 
miliar, merely premising that it is a fair representative 
of its kind. With the exception of that of St. Andrews, 
which was founded in 1410, Glasgow College is the old- 
est in Scotland, its history dating back to 1451, in which 
year Pope Nicholas V. granted the oharter of the Uni- 
versity. The ordinary session lasts from early in No- 
vember till late in April, after which begins a sort of 
supplementary session of three months for medical 
students, There is no entrance examination, and all 
that the intending alumnus requires to do is to sign his 
name in the Registrar’s book, and pay a matriculation 
fee of $5.50. This entitles him to enroll as member of 
any class to which he has mind. Suppose that he sim- 
ply wishes to graduate, take-his degree of M.A., he will 
probably join the junior class of Greek, Latin, and Ma- 
thematics, although any two of these is quite enough 
at a time. In order to join the class he has simply to 
call at the house of the Professor, which in most cases 
forms part of the University building, present his matri- 
culation ticket, and pay a fee of $17.2. Heis then en- 
titled to attend in the class-room, either one or two 
hours a day during the session, along with from one to 
two hundred other lads. If he joins the Junior Hu- 
manity he will have to be in his seat at 8 o'clock, A.m., 
and be ready to undergoan examination in the passage 
of Rameay’s Antiquities, and Cicero or Horace, which 
has been prescribed. Later on in the day he will at- 
tend in the same place with his note-book, to take 
notes of the lecture which his teacher will deliver on 
Juvenal or Perseus. And so with the other classes 
which he has joined, and this he has to do for nearly 
six months, excluding a few holidays at Christmas, 
New Year, and other times, If, as is usually the case, 
he is poor and from the country, he will lodge in a 
cheap part of the town, with a fellow-student, ang his 
expenses for board, washing and lodging, will not ex- 
ceed $2.50 a week. To make up this sum he will teach 


| privately at $1.00 a month for one hour a night, or 


work at his trade, if he has one, in the intervals 
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between college hours, or teach in some evening school 
for a wretched pittance. I have known men who ulti- 
mately attained the highest honors who lived on from 
$1.50 to $2.00 a week, their diet being oatmeal porridge, 
herring and potato. One of these now occupies a dis- 
tinguished position among the dons at Oxford, another 
is one of the best mathematicians of the day, while a 
third is a well-known dignitary of the Church of En- 
gland. The classes requisife for the cagree of M.A., are 
Latin, Greek, Moral Philosophy, Logic, Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy and English Literature. These 
may be taken in two years, if the student, on matri¢u- 
lating, has sufficient knowledge of Greek and Latin to 
enable him to dispense with the junior classes in these 
branches, and at once enter the seniors, but they usu- 
ally occupy three years. The expenses therefor may 
be briefly stated : 
LOWEST RaTE—FoOR THREE YEARS. 


Matriculation Fee, $16 
Miscellancous Expenses...........-...------. 2 00 

ORDINARY RATES. 

Miscellancous Expenses...................... 25 0 


That is, from two to three hundred dollars for three 
years’ study and the degree of Master of Arts. 
(To be continued.) 


WOMEN JURORS IN WYOMING, 


{The following letter, in reply to one addressed to the writer 
by the Pennsyivania Woman Suffrage Association, asking for 
information in relation to the working of the new law of 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming, has been forwarded to us for 
publication 


LARAMIE City, TERRITORY, | 
December 26, 1872. } 


To the Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association : 


T is now three years since the act was 

giving women the right of suffrage, andthe right 
to hold office, in this Territory, in all respects the same 
as other electors. Under this law they have been elect- 
ed, and appointed, to various offices, and have acted 
as Jurors and Justices of the Peace. They have very 
generally voted at all our elections, and have taken 


‘some part in making the nominations; and although 


there are some among us who do not approve of it as a 


has had a marked influence in elevating our elections, 
and making them quiet and orderly; and in enabling 
the courts to punish classes of crime where convic- 
tions could not be ébtained without their aid. | 

For instance: when the Territory was first organized, 
almost every one carried a loaded revolver on his per- 
son; and, as a matter of course, altercations generally 
resulted in using them. I do not remember 6 single 
instance where a jury of men has convicted either 
party for shooting at each other, even in a crowded 
room, if no one was killed; or for killing any one, if 
the victim had been armed. But with two or three 
women 6n the jury, they have never failed to follow 
the instructions of the Court. 

Again: the Courts have been nearly powerless, with 
only men for jurors, in enforcing the laws against 
drunkenness, gambling, houses of ill-fame, and de- 
bauchery in any of its forms. Neither Grand nor Petit 
juries could be relied on; but a few women on either 
panel changed the face of things at once; and from 
that day this kind of vice has trembled before the law 
and hidden itself from sight, where formerly it stalked 
abroad with shameless front and brazen confidence in 
protection from punishment. : 

There are, comparatively, so few women here, and 
those are so generally kept at home by domestic duties, 
that the Courts have been unable to obtain as many of 
them for jurors as was desirable. But those who have 
served have uniformly acquitted themselves with great 
credit. Nota single verdict, civil or criminal, has been 
sct aside where women have composed a part of the 
fury. This has not been the case, by any means, when 
they have not been present. They have given better 
attention than the men have to the progress of the 
trials ; have remembered the evidence better ; have 
paid more heed to the charges of the Court; have been 
less influenced by busineag relations, and outside con- 
siderations ; and have exhibited a keener conscien- 
tiousness in the honest discharge of responsibility. 
And I have heard of no instance where they have in- 
curred any odium, or ill-will, or want of respect, from 
having served as jurors. On the contrary, I am quite 
sure that in every instance they have been more highly 
respected and more generally appreciated in conse- 
quence of it. 

There is one other influence that has grown out of the 
presence of women in the court room, both as jurors 
and as bailiffs, that has been most apparent and wel- 
come; it is the quiet order and decorum, the decent 
and respectful behavior, the gentlemanly bearing that 
has always been observed in their presence. The spec- 
tators come there better dressed, chew leas tobacco and 
spit less, sit more quietly in their seats, walk more 
carefully on the floor, talk and whisper less; and in 
all respects the court room assumes a more dignified 


- principle, I think there is no one who will deny that it | 
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and business-like air; and better progress is made in 
disposing of the matter in hand. 

Certainly the whole effect on our courts and on our 
community, resulting from the participation of women 
in the administration of the laws, has been most bene- 
ficial and satisfactory; and it seems to me peculiarly 
proper that those who suffer most from the commission 
of crime and the evils of vice, should take part in its 
suppression and punishment. 

There is another matter in which we have been 
greatly benefited by this law; and that is the change it 
has wrought on election days, and its influence at the 
polls. Formerly our elections were scenes of drunken 
revel and noise; of fighting and riot. But when the 
women came to vote, they were always treated with 
the attention and respect everywhere shown to women 
in the United States. If there was a crowd around the 
polls, they always gave way when a woman approach- 
ed and were silent and orderly while she deposited her 
vote and went away. If men became intoxicated, 
they did not remain there where the women would 
see them. No noisy discussions would arise around the 
polla, because invariably, when a woman came up, all 
such conversation would cease. The fact has been that 
very few people gathered at the polls; and noise and 
fighting, riot and drunkenness have been entirely un- 
known there. If men drank too much, as they some- 
times did, they remained at the drinking-shops, each 
political party by itself; and consequently avoided the 
quarrels and collisions that so often occur; while the 
people went to the polls and voted as quietly as they 
go to church. This of itself has been a gain in our 
community of no small moment. 

At first there was quite a numberof women who re- 
fused to vote, but at every election that number has 
grown leas, until now, very few, if any, fail to exercise 
the privilege. Many refuse to vote as their husbands 
do, but I have not heard of any domestic discord or 
trouble growing out of such a course. 

In conclusion, I wish to say, as broadly and as un- 
qualifiedly as I can express it, that while I have seen a 
great many advantages and much public good grow 
out of this change in our laws, I have seen none of the 
evils or disadvantages so generally apprehended and 
so warmly denounced by the opponents of the mea- 
sure. Very respectfully, J. W. Kineman, 


Associate Justice United States Swpreme Court, 
Wyomtng Territory. 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


THE HOPE OF HEAVEN. 

Farmar Jan. 31, 1873. 
T REMEMBER very well, when I was a boy, 
i. how the hymns in respect to heavgg, affected 
me. I was susceptible to all pathetic and imaginative 
influences. I was.early imbued with the profoundest 
moral convictions. I used to sing Scotch songs abun- 
dantly—* Roselyn Castle,” and so on—songs of a 
mournful character; and I used to sing these hymns 
respecting heaven; and I remember that I used to sing 
them very much as I used to look on Dr. Holmes’s trees 
that had such fine Vurgaloo pears, and such fine cher- 
ries on them, in his garden, behind a great big fence. 
In the time of cherries, O the cherry trees! and in the 
time of pears, O the pear trées! and in the time of 
flowers, O the beautiful flowers! But they were not 
mine. And there were these hymns; and I used to 
sing them; and I used to think of the heaven that they 
described as not mine, but somebody else's. I used to 
think that it was mother’s heaven, and father’s heaven. 
I used to think that Catharine, and Mary, and Edward, 
and William would go to heaven; I supposed that all my 
brothers and sisters as far down as they had been con- 
verted would go there; but as for the other children, 
myself included, going to heaven, I thought it a little 
doubtful. I symbolized heaven, and thought all the 
time that it was a very beautiful place, and that it 
would be a delightful abode for those who were for- 
tunate enough to get there; but it was a sorrow and a 
sadness to me. 

Now, not meaning to say anything theologically, I 
remark that heaven is everybody's who wanta it, and 
is prepared to make a good use of it before he goes 
there. I am not, mark you, expressing any theological 
opinion as to how many will get there, or who will get 
there; but as [I understand it, the structural idea of 
heaven, in the New Testament, is that it is a great 
overland, which appeals, in men, to the finer moral 
feelings—especially to hope—as the bosom-consolation. 
It isan overhanging hope which every man may put 
his heart into who can, and who wantsto. It is that 
which tends to nourish in a man the highest and finest 
feelings of his nature. 

I suppose there is not a thoughtful or sensitive man 
in the world who has not days when it seems to him as 
though everything on earth was vanity and vexation 
of spirit, and as though life was worthless. And at 
such times, if one can rise into a consciousness and 
certainty of a prolonged existence; if he will cal this 
life the seed-time, and the future life the blossoming 
period; if he can think every day, in the midst of dis- 
couragements and trials, of another and a better 
sphere; if he can feel that there is a glorious land to- 
ward which he is traveling; if there isa bright place in 
the future toward which his thoughts are directed— 


then I think there will be given to this present life, 
even amidst vulgarities, amidst all kinds of oppressions 
and all sorts of tasks, a value which shall make it worth 
having; and that we shall come back to ourselves with 
renewed courage, and bear cheerfully the lot which 
God's providence has marked out for us. 

When I was abroad, and could uot speak a foreign 
language, and neither knew nor was known, I became 
profoundly lonesome. I was home-sick; and not only 
that—I felt that I was worthless. To be annihilated, 
and to be conscious of it, isa condition of great suffer: 
to a proud man; and to go round from town to town, 
and think that I was the most insignificant an! 
worthless of all things, was a soretrial. I was noth 
ing to anybody, and nobody was anything to me. 
I went round a wretched shadow—only it was 
shadow that had a heart in it, and that could suffer 
pain. AndI remember that this passage came to me: 

are no more strangers and foreigners." 

A thousand times has the idea of heaven come to me 
as a home where shall be gathered all the nations of 
the earth; and it came to me abroad, under those cir- 
cumstances, as it never had before. 

At other times there breaks over me a very vivid 
sense of the way of the world, and of the unsatisfying 
conduct of human nature; and heaven comes to me in 
another aspect. Kings and priests shall be there; 
princes shall be there, , All the glorious of the earth 
shall be there. There shall not be any there that 
make a lie. All mean men shall be made over, or 
else shall not get in. And the idea of having a place 
where there shall not be a selfish soul, nor an ugly crea- 
ture, nor any one whose breath is not balm, and whose 
heart is not true, and whose life is not pure, is com- 
forting in the extreme. 

But though that was the thought which comforted 
me yesterday, it is some other thought which comforts 
me to-day. Our heaven is, as it ought to be, infinitely 
adapted to our condition and want. It depends upon 
our experience. And there is ample liberty allowed in 
the New Testament for the construction of such a 
heaven as our state of mind requires. There is a heaven 
to cheer and comfort those who are in poverty. There 
is a heaven to encourage those who are weighed down 
by care and anxiety. There is a heaven to console 
those whe are depressed by disappointments. There is 
a heaven to relieve unsatisfied yearnings, heart-sick- 
ness, home-sickness, unrequited affection, fruitless am- 
bition, everything that makes life hard to bear. Right 
over against the unhappy experiences of life there isa 
visible heaven—a retreat—a bright cloud upon which, 
by faith, you may mount and ride away from night 
and darkness, to that land where there is no sun—God 
being the light, Christ the joy, love the atmosphere, 
and eternal blesasedness the destiny of all mankind. 

Then, again, I have found very great use in the idea 
of heaven in bearing and forbearing with peop.e. | 
try, as far as in me lies, to think of persons in this 
world as having their own hardest battle to fight in 
themselves. If men go wrong, the integrity of society 
may require that we should punish them; but our own 
thoughts should be merciful to men who are trans- 
greseors; and I think of them as having in themselves 
a battle which is unknown tous. I undertake to bold 
all people up, in my mind, in the light of that land 
where they shall be cleansed and purified through the 
sanctifying love of God in Christ Jesus, and to see them 
as I should see them when I meet them there, out of 
disguises, out of wrong-doings, and out of tempta- 
tions, and when all that which we may call slag, or im- 
perfect metal, has beem burned out, and they are 


ennobled and glorified. Looking at men in this way, 


makes one very patient with their imperfections, and 
makes it much easier to get along in life with them. 

Then, in the same line, and by the same general prin- 
ciples, it makes our friends dearer to us, and makes 
our friendships a more profound reality. I am tired 
of reading, in mournful poems and essays, about the 
fugitive nature of friendship. I do not know what it 
means. I know I never loved anybody in my life that 
I forgot to love afterwards. And I attribute it, in 
some measure, to the habit, long ago formed, of think- 
ing of people very much against the bright background 
of the heavenly land, and thinking of them very much 
as they may be, rather than as they are. 

Ido not like those flowers any leas that are biennials 
instead of annuals, because they require the second 
year to come te maturity. I expect to wait until an- 
other season for my Canterbury bells, and my holly- 
hocks; but the second summer they spike up, and are 
glorious in their blossoms, and I am satisfied with 
them. 

Now, I look upon men as biennials. Their blossome 
do not get out the first year. There are only hints of 
blossoms before the second season. Or, to my thought, 
they are like crysanthemums, which generally blossom 
so late in the fall that they are cut off by the frost 
about the time they begin to open. But I think of the 
glery of their blossoming in the other life, and the 
glory of meeting them there. I do not know that now 
there is a person on the face of the carth whom I do 
not hope to meet in heaven. 

He that knows how to use heaven will, I think, find 
above him, for every exigency and for all moods, a 
pavilion in which he can run and be safe until the 
storm is passed. When the winds are out, when the 
night is dark, and when we are painfully conscious of 
our weakness and helpleasness, then heaven is the 
soul’s refuge; and there we make up what we lose 
here. 
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HORACE GREELEY. 
(Borns Fen. 3p, 1511.) 


I. 
OW shall we measure on this natal day, 
| The loas of our great friend? 
There is none like him on the whole broad earth, 
Look where you may. 
Even the pitiless skies, 
To our appealing eyes, 
Seem paler as they bend 
On so much leas of human worth. 


Il. 
Think of his liberal love— 
There was no end thereof; 
It overleapt all boundaries and climes,— 
Beat with pathetic wave 
(Mating the pity of his Lord above) 
Around the poor, soul-beggared, helpless slave, 
Whom with firm purpose it went forth to save. 
All seasons and all times 
Were sacred to this passion for his kind; 
Nor age, nor rank, nor sex, nor color, gave 
A sense of difference to his mind ; 
The furthest, feeblest mortal of our race 
Held in his heart and sympathy a place. 


Who can forget him now? 
A face imperial, gracious, dear, benign ; 
A head to wo with Goethe's, Shakespeare's line, — 
The high Olympian brow 
Domed well our largest, quickest, fertil’st brain ; 
His broad beneficence he showered like rain— 
And if sometimes to worthleas hands it rolled, 
"Twere better thus, he thought, than some great waat 
undoled. 
Who can forget his kindly-beaming smile? 
Seal of a heart untinct with art or guile, 
Whose warm wish uttered would 
Fill the world’s lap with good, 
Cripple sin’s fateful reign, 
And crush the power of penury and pain. 


IV. 
The Pen in his right hand— 
It was a royal wand; 
A terribler and much more potent thing 
Than the most purple edict of a king; 
When on the wrong it fell, 
Edged as with fire was every syllable 
Of its stern logic, and such weight it bore 
That even Truth seemed truer than before ; 
Shadows of darkness into darkness went, 
And Justice rose to crown the continent. 


v. 
He Lived for Duty, not Desire; 
Up Toil's steep cliffs, higher and ever higher, 
He climbed where none could follow: things that please 
He loved, with us—but never took his ease— 
And wore a weariness that would not rest ; 
Loved joy, but others’ weal he loved the best. 


VI. 
Poet or peasant, either could inspire ; 
While charmed with Browning's super-subtle speech, 
Not less the bronzed face taught him. Out of each 
Came hints whereinto be would fain inquire. 
Art won his homage; and to Nature's page 
He turned, in constant, tender pilgrimage. 
Had not some prompting, moral pulse of Fate 
Kept him so long imbued 
With plans for human good, 
To take the plow he would have left the care of State. 


VIL. 
Yet he was Nature's child— 
Simple and undefiled ; 
He bore a child's heart In the ranks of men, 
The instincts of his youth he kept unspoiled, 
A woman's purity which nothing soiled ; 
When shall we see his wondrous like again? 


Working for boundless good, 
Maligned, misunderstood, 
He was Detraction's shining mark 
The smuli-cur critics came with snarl and bark, 
And when their purblind sight— 
Far feebler than their bite— 
Saw not his vision, they pronounced it dark ; 
Asif the mole’s dull eye 
Should tell the eagle how to map the sky! 


IX. 
Not for a sin.cle cause, a partial end, 
Did his sublime compassion bend ; 
Why should one segment of the sphere absorb 
The heavenly dews meant for the rounded orb? 
Though to the slave so deeply, loyally true, 
He felt the South's grim wrongs and hardships too. 
And when to us the final victory went 
In battle’s bitter, stern arbitrament, 
He saw that Love must dawn and make increase, 
Before, transfkruring, came the spotless Dove of Peace. 
Then rose the bigot’s rage, the henchman’s strife— 
The parasites who owed to him their life, 
Who held the hour's weak scaffolding, for pelf, 
Counting it more than the capped dome itself. 


We pass the later, vitriolic days— 
Even Shame turns from them with averted face— 
Prom all Mephisto's ink-pot could create 
Of brutal, black ferocity of hate; 
For Truth’s untiring eyes 
Have burned as chaff their mountainous calumnies. 
~ What though they strut their hour, 
The mob of little men puffed up with power? 
Upon the crystal coast, beyond our line, 
The benediction of his face divine 
Shines like the brightness of the Morning Stae,— 
Hail and Farewell, most noble Conqueror! 


XI. 
This is his Birth-day Morn, 
We joy that he was born; 
Spread odors of fair flowers 
About this shrine of oura,— 
Bring forth the lily’s whiteness and the rose 
To deck his sweet repose,— 
For, far above Earth's strife and Pasgion’s roar, 
He lives whom we must love, and learn from evermore. 
JOEL BENTON. 
Feb. 3, 1873. 


Public Opinion. 


SPIRITUALISM AND SCIENCE. 
[From the Press and St. James Chronicle.) 


PIRITU ALISTS can found no claim upon the origi- 
nal proscription and sterility of sciences now profitable 
and popular. If men, from time immemortal, had been trying 
to make use of steam, and had never apparently advanced be- 
yond a change of names and phrases, the people who happened 
to be using the newest phrases would not make much impres- 
sion by saying : “‘ Ours is a new science, and new sciences ought 
not to be despised. Please to look at what electricity was 
fifty years ago, and what it is now."’ When the Spiritualists 
talk this way—as they always do—the obvious answer is that 
their pretensions scem very far from being new! Surely the 
witches and the wiards, and the conjurors, and all the rest of 
the fraternity have had their chance. Spiritualism should in 
all conscience be old enough to bear the light, to do some 
work, and to be self-supporting. But these three things are 
precisely the things which it most conspicnously and consist- 
ently declines doing. Its professors always demand money 
for showing off their supernatural powers; they do nothing 
which could not be done by natural powers, including arti- 
floe, and they generally, we believe, act In the dark or half- 
dark. When we say that they only do what is natural, we do 
not, of course, mean that it is natural for a man to float In the 
air, for instance, but only that it is easy to suspend a man in 
the ak, the difficulty being the concealment of the means. 
And, though not conclusive, it is worth observing that where- 
as the modus operandi of all known scientific processes is in- 
telligible up to a cértain point, Spirtt@alism is entirely ob- 
secure. Nothing else that we know supplies any key to it. 
We do not aay that it is therefore unworthy of the attention 
of acientific men, or that the language which our popular 
savans use about it is perfectly candid. It is quite possible 
that many of them would rather it were not true. If spirit 
and matter are as diverse as Spiritualism would make them, a 
good many cherished though unavowed theories are worth- 
leas. The only popular modern physicist who entered frankly 
and modestly into the question—though with results very un- 
favorable to the pretensions of the Spiritaalists—was Faraday 
the Sandemanian. His successors prefer treating the whole 
business as below their notice. And public opinion will pro- 
bably be on their side till Spiritualism can be carried on a 
little more in the light, and without so many guineas and 
half-crowns. — 
TUL CURE FOR CORRUPTION. 
[From the Nation.) 

UT itis a mistake, also, to suppose that mere pun- 
ishment of any kind will remedy the state of things 
which this investigation has revealed; that it will prevent 
members of Congress from taking a pecumary interest in un- 
dertakings on which they may be called on to legislate, or 
Government directors from taking stock tm corporations 
whose operations [t is their duty to watch. Nothing but a 
high sense of personal honor will ever keep public men out of 
mire of thissort, and a high sense of personal honor cannot be 
created by the lash, whether it be the jailer’s cat or the edi- 
tor’sabuse. It is partly the gift of God and partly tho result 
of education, and constituencies must take it whete they can 
find it, and be thankful for it, and give up all hope of infusing 
it inta any man either by reward or punishment. The charac- 
ter of the Congressman will always be the product of tho 
gocial and moral condition. of the community which elects 
him, and there is no use in trying to make Jt anything else. 
The thing to be done towards improving the tone of public 
life by active measures ts the removal, as far as possible, of 
temptation from the path of public officers. This is the one 
field in which levisiation can accomplish much in aid of polit- 
ical wofality. If wo want good judges, there is no use in 
threatening to hang or imprison them if they take bribes or 
pervert the law. What we have to do is, to pay them 
well and surround them with security and consideration, or, 
in other words, remove from their path all inducements to go 
astray. In like manner, if we want pure legislators, what we 
have to do is, as far as possible, to shut them out from all 
fields of legislation in which it is the interest of individuals to 
The remedy is simple. The Government must get out of 
the “ protective " business, and the “ subsidy” business, and 
the “improvement” and the “development” business. It 
must let trade, and commerce, and manufactures, and steam- 
boats, and railroads, and telegraphs alone. It cannot touch 
them without breeding corruption. We care nothing about 
the wonderful stories we hear about what can be achieved in 
the way of * promoting industry " by all these canal and steam- 
boat and railroadschemes. Were the material prospect twice 
as tempting, the State could not profitably meddle with them, 
because neither it nor any other government in the world can 
command the virtue necessary to carrythem on. This is nota 
matter of speculation; we know it is a matter of experience. 
It is almost as much as this Government can do to maintain 
order and administer justice. It may one day be able to doa 
great deal more, but not until a great change has occurred in 

the soctal condition of the country. 


ENGLISH GOOD-HEARTEDN BESS. 
[From a letter by Mark Twain in the Tribune.) 


E are the offspring of England; and ao it is plea- 

sant to reflect that the very first thing that astonishes 
a stranger when he arrives in that country is not ite physical 
features, not the vastness of London, not the peculiarities of 
speech and dress of ita people, but the curious lavishness with 
which that people pour money into the lap of any high and 
worthy object needing help. It is not done ostentatiously, 
but modestly. Lt comes from nebody knows where, about 
half the time, but it comes. Every few days you sce a brief 
item like this in the papers: “ The (such and suoh a charity) 


desire to acknowledge the receipt of £1,000 from X. Y¥. Z. 
This is the fifth £1,000 from the same source.” X. Y. Z. don't 
give his name: he just gives his $25,000, and says no more 
about it. Some hospital will put up a contribution-box by 
the door, and it will capture Mmnadreds upon hundreds of 
pounds from unknown passers-by. The porter of the Char- 
ing-Cross hospital saw a gentleman stuff something into the 
contribution-box and pass on. He opened the box to see 
what it was; it was a roll of bank-bills, amounting to $1,250. 
One day an unknown lady entered Middlesex Hospital, and 
asked leave to go round and visit the patients: it was found, 
after she was gone, that she had been distributing half-sove- 
reigns among them ; she had squandered $750 there. But why 
goon? I got so worked up about charity matters in London 
that | was near coming away from there ignorant of every- 
thing olse. I could reel off instances of prodigal charity con- 
ferred by stealth in that city till even the Tribune's broad 
columns would cry for quarter. 

It makes one dizzy to read the long list of enormous sums 
that individuals have given to the London hospitals. People 
dic of want and starvation in that huge hive, just as they do 
in New York, merely because nine people in ten who beg 
help are impostors—the worthy and the sensitive shrink from 
making their condition known, and perish without making 
an appeal. In either city a thousand hands would be stretched 
forth to save such if the need could be known in time. I 
have forgotten many things | saw in London, but I remember 
yet what an outburst there was, and what a pang seemed to 
dart through the whole great heart of England when a poor, 
obscure and penniless American girl threw herself from 
Waterloo Bridge, because she was hungry and homeless, and 
had no friend to turnto. Everybody talked; everybody said, 
“Shame, shame!"’ all the newspapers were troubled; one 
heard strong, honest regrets on every hand, and such expres- 
sions as, “ What a pity, poor thing: she could have been 
amothered in money, if a body could have known of her 
case. You would have supposed an emperor had fallen, and 
not a mere nameless waif from a far country. This mourn- 
ing for the late Napoleon is lifeless and empty compared to it. 
That girl could have collected a whole fortune in London tf 
she could have come alive again. 


BOOKS. 

Fables supose the Popes in the Middle Ages. 
Dr. J. J. 1. Von D6llinger. Translated by 
Alfred Plummer, Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
College, Oxford ; ther with Dr. Ddéllinger’s 
Essay on The Prophetic Spirit and the Prophecies 
of the Christian Hra. Translated for the Ameri- 
can Edition, with an "ntroduction and Notes, by 
Henry B. Smith, D.D., Professor in Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, N.Y. Dodd & Mead, New York. 


The learned author of these esszys declared, a year 
or two since, in his inaugural address as rector of the Univer- 
sity of Munich, that the Ultramontanists, unsuccessful in 
their warfare agafnst science, were now striving to falsify 
history. And in a recent lecture he is reported to have eaid 
that ‘the Papacy is based upon an audacious falsification of 
history. A forgery in its very outset, & has, during the long 
years of its existence, had a pernicious influence upon Church 
and State alike.” Itis well known that it was in advancing 
from a historical rather than a dogmatic direction, the famous 
leader of the Old Catholtcs came into collision with the Roman 
Court. And truly the fearless tone and true scientific spirit 
of these papers (some of which were studies for a larver his- 
toric work upon the Papacy) could hardly fail to impress the 
reader with the utter incompatibility of such a style of inves- 
tigation with that unqualified loyalty which is alonc accept- 
able to the Catholie ruler. 

The first of these essays, that on the Medieval Fables, takes 
up and treats in a marvelously terse and thorough way a 
number of problems in ecclesiastical history which have been 
more interesting to a class of students who were busied with 
the Catena Apostolorum and the integrity of ita various links 
than such as are concerned rather about the intrinaic qualities 
of things, and their fitness to mold the future destinies of the 
human family. But it is the independent and scholarly mode 
in which the discussion is carried—as we have already inti- 
mated—which makes it of universal interest. And to this 
must be added those incidental illustrations of the way in 
which myths arise and attain to substance, and the psycho- 
logical analysis of “ pious frauds,” as they existed in the 
middie and earlier ages, which are of so much practical value 
in this day of the re-examination of old foundations. Even 
the superficial reader will be pleased to find here the discus- 
sion of many popular legends, such as those of Pope Joan, 
Archbishop Hatto and the mica, the eleven thousand virgins 
of Cologne, the baptism of Constantine, etc. 

The essay on The Prophetic Spirit and the Prophecies of the 
Christian Era isa still more profound psychological study of 
all the professed instances of this power of forecast which 
have occurred during the first fifteen hundred years from the 
birth of Christ. Fh@subject is treated, of course, with great 
learning and ability, and the discussion is practical in its bear- 
ing on the religious questions and complications of the day. 
This can, however, be fully appreciated only in a careful pe- 
rusal of the work itself, op in a review more therough and 
conscientious than fs consistent with our limited space. 


Sermons on Living Subjects. By Horace Bushnell. 
New York: Seribner, Armstrong & Co. 


The day is quite gone by when any critic, not un- 
reasonably careful, need hesitate to commend the callowest 
of young disciples to the writings of the brilliant heresiarch of 
Hartford. Dr. Bushnell, like many another thinker in ad- 
vance of his time, has lived to see his age come up to him, and 
there are few now not hopelessly fossfized whe vould hesi- 
tate to pronounce his teachings, which are confessedly fresh 
and original, sufficiently sound, also, even by that grim and 
shadowy standard called Orthodoxy. : 

The present is a collection of sermons strictly miscellanc- 
ous,—that is, bound together by no common tie of subject or 
special train of thought. They arc sermons on “ Living Sub- 
jects,"" because, we suppose, they are live sermons. This at 
least may be predicated of all their author writes or speaks. 
Some of the titles of these discourses will indicate the ogigt- 
nal and imaginative cast of the author's mind, especially as 
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we know him to be far above the necessity of straining after 
conceits in the matter of text or subject. Such are “ Loving 
God is but letting God Jove us” (1 John iv. 16); “ The Gospel of 
the Face” @ Cor. iv. 6) ; “ The Property Right we are to get in 
Souls” (2 Cor. xii. 14); “ Self-Examination Examined” (Ps. 
xxvi. 2); “Our Advantage in being Finite "’ (Heb. ii. 7); “ Free 
to Amusements and too Free to want them ”’ (1 Cor. x. 27), 
etc., etc. The reader will find all these themes treated with 
much novelty of thought, and a style vigorous and often 
beautiful. It is in this latter respect, however, that our en- 
joyment of Dr. Bushnell’s writings finds almost its only quali- 
fication. There is sometimes in his diction an apparent effort 
after unusual forms, which, were not the whole scope of his 
thought and expression too broad and manly to admit the 
imputation, might seem like affectation. 


The inevitable | 


effect of these is to obscure rather than illustrate and enforce | 


his meaning. For example: after speaking (p. 16) of the 
* sayings” of Christ which his mother “kept in her heart’’— 
“that well of silence .n the bosom of truc motherhood, where 
all freshest, purest waters are kept fresh and pure’’—he fol- 
lows with this sentence: “ Infiltered there, and stored by lov- 
ing thoughts, they are not vaporized and shallowed by much 
talk, and seem to be only the sweeter the deeper fill they make.”’ 
There may be some misprint here; but, as it stands, a very 
beautiful figure is, to our mind, spoiled by the well-nigh inex- 
plicable phrase we have put in italics. On p. 13, the incarna- 
tion is called “ the very nearly one event ofthe world ;"" thus 
apparently for the sake of avoiding the common expression 
* almost the only,”’ tife writer runs into ambiguity, for * very 
nearly one,”’ besides this meaning, may signify something less 
than one. ‘Again, on p. 4, it is said of Christ: * Things were 
occurring every day by which he was «differed, etc., from com- 
mon children,”’ for was made to differ. This transitive sense of 
the verb is not indeed entirely without precedent, but it is a 
use which has never obtained acceptance, and adds nothing 
to the resources of the language. It serves to illustrate the 
peculiar fancy of our author for going unnecessarily out of 
his way for odd expressions. A much more flagrant instance 
may be found on p. 384, where we are told of the “great and 
gloriously Christed soul" of St. Paul, which is absolutely 
barbarous. We are quite aware of a certain degree of, injus- 
tice there is in separating these phrases from their context, 
which, in many cases, prepares the reader for them and 
somewhat qualifies their sharp, bizarre effect. It would not be 
fair either to dwell unduly upon these defects, forgetting the 
pages on pages of noble composition which is absolutely free 
from them. Indeed, the puzzle is that one who holds such 
undisputed command of vigorous, accurate, and elegant Eng- 
lish should ever mar his works with solecisms so frivolous and 
s0 unnecessary. 

An Examination of Canon ILIiddon’s Bampton 
Lectures on the Divinity of Jesus Christ. "is 
Clergyman of the Church of England. Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. : 

Not denying the divinity of Christ, the author does not be- 
lieve that the basis on which it is placed in the lectures that 
he reviews is well and firmly laid. He holds that there are 
materials in it which only make it too weak to withstand 
scholarly, independent, and thorough investigation, and that 
if the great superstructure be allowed to rest on such a foun- 
dation, the current of modern inquiry will insure its fall. 
The author therefore undertakes to examinc—assertion by 
assertion, text by text—all that is alleged to support the 
dogma in question. This he does at large and with much 
show of scholarship, but with too often a controversial impa- 
tience and bitterness which greatly weaken confidence in 
the animus with which he has entered upon the work. 

As the result of his investigation, he finds that “the sup- 
posed Scriptural evidence for Christ’s Godhead crumbles vex- 
ingly away as the meaning of text after text is explored. 
Scarcely a single fragment wears a respectable look, and the 
whole fabric is nfiserably weak and without cohesion.”’ 
Further on he says: “Ido not deny that God may, in his own 
way, have revealed the dogma;”" but it is outside an’ beyond 
Scripture. The Protestant, resting on reason and private 
judgment, has nothing but sand to found this doctrine upon. 
It can be received only on the authority of the Church, and 
the Church asa revealer of truth. “ Men who decline to see 
revelation outside the canonica! pages, seem to be overtaken 
bya retributive intellectual blindness,"’ he says, *“‘ when they 
take in hand to promulgate the Deity of Jcsus.”” “ Ourdivine 
‘Master's utterances in his living Church are not shaped and 
restrained by his voice in the evangelical histories."" In the 


concluding pages this sentiment breaks out in many intense | 


forms of expression, and often with side thrusts for the Pro- 
testants. Hear the conclusion of the whole matter 
much, at least, is plain: without a tribunal of appeal, au- 
thoritative and unambiguous in its sentence, the controversy 
over Christ's Deity will be a wasting one for Orthodoxy.” 

Now, the author has contrived to impress his rcader with 
the idea that the object of this book is a concealed one: that 
its anonymous author docs not believe in the “ Godhead of 
Christ,”’ cither on the onc ground or the other; that he pushes 
you beyond the defenses of the Scriptural authority into the 
weaker defenses of ecclesiastical authority, and disarm: 
your reason there, in order that his victory over the Trinita- 
rians may be easy and complcte. 
judge, goes further still. If we mistake not, it sweeps the 
whole field of revelation, and inspiratiofi, and the supernatu- 
ral. If the author remains “a clergyman of the Church 
of Engiand,”’ his reasons for not leaving that Church and 
going to his own place, evidently do not spring from any de- 
votion to the doctrines which ¢@hat Church embodics and 
represents. 


Four Phases of Morals, Socrates, Aristotle, Chris- 
tianity, Utilitarianism. By John Stuart Blackie, 


F.R.8.E., Professor of Greek in the University 
’ Edinburgh. New York: Scribner, Armstrong 
Co. 1872 


This book is an expansion of lectures delivered by 
the distinguished autbor before the Royal Institution at Lon- 


.don. It may be said to have a two-fold object: first, to trace 


the essential identity of modern and ancient systems of philo- 
sophy, under the varying phases of language and method; 
and secondly, to vindicate, especially against the Utilitarian 
school, the idealism of Socrates and Plato and of Christianity. 
Professor Blackie treats the utilitarian philosophy with much 
contempt, but thinks that artificial importance was given to 
& matter in itself insignificant by “the general reaction 
against Christianity which distinguished the age of which 
Voltaire in France was the great spokesman, Hume in Scot- 


: “This | 


And his skepticism, we | 


eminently, by common sensc. 


land, and Bentham in England.’" Enumerating the intellec- 
tual and moral evils which had attached themselves to Chris- 
tianity, he declares that it is not surprising that “a revulsion 
should have taken place, which would not be content till on 
the throne of morals it had supplanted Christ by Socrates, 
and Socrates by Epicurus.”’ 

In his account of Christianity, the author emphasizes the 
particulars in which it differs from preceding systems, in that 
it is not merely a philosophy, but a religion, and powerfully 
touches the sources of thought and action, having God for 
its vital center, and not for a dimly or coldly recognized prin- 
ciple. Moreover, he lashes with much severity the evils of 
intellectualism, ritualism and secularism, or, as we might 
phrase them, theological subtlety, devotion to forms, and 
worldliness and pelitical alliances, which have cursed and 
crippled the Church. 

The papers on Socrates and Aristotle will be found the most 
interesting, since they are less like what others have written 
or may write. We are familiar with views like Professor 
Blackie’s concerning Christianity and modern philosophy ; 
his picture of ancient modes of thought and principles of 


ethics is more satisfying to our curiosity, and comes with a | 
The account of Socrates, in | 


greater weight of authority. 
particular, is a noble memoir, fitly concluded bya translation 
of Plato's version of the defense and of the last hours of the 
martyr-sage. There is nothing more perennially thrilling 
and pathetic in human literature than this speech and con- 
versation of Socrates. 


Joseph Mazzini, His Life, Writings and Political 
Principles, with an Introduction by William 
Lloyd Garrison. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 
1872, 

The character and career of Mazzini were treated in 
our columns last year, after his death, by the pen of one who 
had known, loved and followed him. This volumo reficcta, 
with much faithfulness, the character of the man. It is con- 
densed from the six volumes of his writings and autobio- 
graphical notes, collected and published during the last few 
years by Madame Venturi, his friend and disciple; and it con- 
tains, therefore, the history of a marvclous age, in echoes 
from the heart of one who, in a high degree, combined the 
experience of the actor with the deep insight of the observer, 
and whose fervid enthusiasta intensifies whatever it reficcts. 
It would not be easy to find elsewhere ima single man the 
keenness of the critic and the flaming zcalhof the fanatic. 
Mazzini shows us his times as a flash of lightning shows a 
landscape, with a sudden, dazzling clearness, not favorable to 
accurate judgment, but sure to impress us while it lasts. For 
that brief period, at least, we seem to see itall; though be- 
fore and after there is obscurity. The regeneration of Italy— 
to drop the metaphor—appears a simple thing in these glow- 
ing pages. Nay, why not regenerate the world with the 
naive and noble platform of Young Europe (p. 165)? Let slow- 
growing Italy answer. The reformers, like the opticians, get 
“onlarged views’ by narrowing the fleid. 

It is true that Mr. Garrison, in his cloquent and appreciative 
introduction, protests against the notion that Mazzini was a 
mere visionary. ‘We do not mean to rank him as such; and 
we are willing to accept the statement of his friend, that he 
was a “sublime idealist,’’ not without practical sense and 
sound reason—exactly, for that matter, like William Lloyd 
Garrison, the object of whose devoted labors was won, after 
all, by means he did not expect or control. The parallel is 
still closer; for, as the teachings of Garrison aroused the souls 
of men so that a great reform, when it became the feasible 
thing, was looked upon joyfully as the right thing, so the in- 
fluence of Mazzini created the material for a nation to be 
molicd by Cavour and Garibaldi. And finally, as getting 
Rome bas not miraculously regenerated Italy, so the abolition 
of slavery has not “ removed the last blot’ from the scutcheon 
of America. Whaiie time lasta, “sublime idealista’’ will live 
for single ainis, and make their mark, and die—and the world 
of many aims end many needs will slowly absorb their in- 
fluence, honor their memories, first disappoint, and then im- 
measurably outrun and magnificently over-fulfill their visions 
of progress. 


A Commentary, Critical, Experimental and Prac- 
tical, on the Old and New Testaments. By the 
Rev. Dr. Jamieson, of Glasgow; Rev. R. A. 
Fausset, of York; and Rev. Dr. Brown, Pro- 
fessor of Theology in Aberdeen. Vol. Il. Joshua 
—Esthen Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


We have noticed, and somewhat at larrce, the pre- 
vious volume of this excellent commentary. The second 
volume before us is the work of Dr. Jamieson—as was the 
first—and it gives evidence of the same careful study of the 
research and thought of other scholars, and the same judi- 
cial discrimination, which marked the comments on the Pen- 
tateuch. The results are put into a very condensed form. 
Moral reflections and instructive inferences are excluded. 
But the author makes ample provision for those who wish to 
understam! the Looks whi: ': he has undertaken to illustrate 
and explaa. Althourn the comment is directed chiefly to 
makin-r clear Uso incani: the text, Dr. Jamieson has con- 
trivec to infuse 2 the narrative, and to 
impart great vividness theoo familiar histories. 

The work is characterizod by conciseness, clearness, and, 
And it should be said, in re- 
gard to the points where you pause and doubt a little, you 
find the author's views backed up by facts and reasons which 
will at least incline you to re-investigate the matter. In the 
margin the commonly accepted chronology is given, and re- 
ferences are made to other parts of the Sacred Writings. The 
imprint of the publishers is a guarantee of the style in which 
the work is issued. 


Incidents in my Life. 
York: Holt & Williams. 


This is really the intermediate volume of those (the 
first published about nine years since; the last, to appear 
hereafter) comprising the autobiography of the world-ro- 
nowned arch-spiritualist. Yet the only external indivation 
that it is not a complete and independent work is to be found 
in the words “‘ second series,”’ in small letters at the top of the 
title-page. This seems to us scarcely ingenuous on the part 
of the publishers. 

The present volume takes up the story of this singular life 
‘where its predecessor left off; and is principally occupied 
with answers to the many reviews and injurious statements 
with which its author has been so tifully assailed. Full 
one-half of its pages are taken up the famous Ohancery 


By D. D. Home. New 


suit which made such a noise a few years ago, in which a cer- 
tain Mrs. Lyon, after hawing in an odd, balf-crazy way adopt- 
ed Mr. Home, induced him to assume her namc, and rade 
him heir to great wealth, suddenly turned against him, in a 
manner cqually inexplicable, and sued for the recovery of 
her gifts. Her complaint, and the answers of the medium 
and his friends, aro here given at length, and tho subject {5 
to be resumed in the coming volume. Woaroc free to confes., 
without having yct read the conclusion of the case, that Mr. 
Home's straightforward simple statement bears the impress 
of truth, and removes from our minds many 
pressions with regard to him which were derived from t!o 
newspaper accounts at the time. 

There are also in the book a few reports of thoso man: lous 
material manifestations, which have made this cxponent of 
the new faith so renowned throughout the world. 


de. By Philip 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 


Song Life for Sunday Schools, 
Phillips. 
It isa special pleasure to note any real progre-« in 

Sunday 3chool music; but this volume is co like a hundred 

others which abound in tunes without musica! ideas, that we 

need say but little about it. Running threugh the book are 
passages from Bunyan's famous fiction, the sentiment of 
which there is an attempt to reproduce in verse and melody. 

These, together with the author's preface, after the style of 

“ Hiawatha,"’ could have been omitted without serious injury 

to the book. 2 


The Vestry Hymn and Tune Book. Edited by Rev. 
A. J. Gordon. Boston: Henry A. Young & Co. 


In this very complete, handy and nicely printed vol- 
ume, wo find nearly all'the hymns and tunes which have be 
come familiar and dear to all denominations. A good classi- 
fication is made still morc casily available to the pastor by 
prefixing to each hymn an appropriate text. We rerret to 
note in a collection prepared with such evident carc anc taste 
that the names of authors and composers are not given where 
they should be, on the same page with their work, but are 
only to be found in the index. 


A few weeks since, a book entitled Modern Perae- 
cution was bricfly noticed in these columns. It purported to 
have been written by a Mrk. Pac kard, the wife of a Congrega- 
tiona! clergyman (whom, by mistake, we called Proslytcrian), 
at whose hand she said she had suffered imprisonment in a 
lunatic asylum, for no other reason than a difference tn theo- 
logical opinion. This, we say, was the story of the author of 
the book we noticed. As such only it was made the subject 
of remark in these columns. Wc emphatically and repeatcdly 
disclaimed pronouncing upon its truthfulness; but assuming 
its statem to be facts, certain very strong —not too strong 
—judgments were pronounced upon the conduct of the said 
husband and @ certain deacon of his church. 

We are now in the receipt of sundry cxpostulatious from 
the friends and admirers of this minister and deacon, to whic b, 
in apite of much impertinence therein addreawsed to our-cly: s, 
and much rather repulsive laudation of the gentlemen +. bi +c 
cause they seek to further, we propose to pay a moment's r - 
spectful attention. 

It appears from these communications that there are, as we 
have always supposed, two sides to the story of Mrs. Pav l.ard’s 
trials. What the other side is, having no particular fan:y 
being bombarded by pious and abusive letters from the oppo 
site party, we do not propose to say. If “tho talentcd cid 
honored, but crushed and bleeding brother,’ who « 
be the person most aggricved, is innocently suffering, wc. i«- 
cerely regret his misfortunes, but do not feel responsible to: 
them. It is more than likely that the representations with 
regard to him made in the book do not do him full Justicc. 
But he will have to find his consolation among those who 
know him personally, for certainly those who give creden:¢ 
to the published account will not be likely to see him in eny 
more amiable light than we did. 

For the rest, we end as we began. We did not, and do not, 
make ourselves responsible for any statement of fact in refer- 
ence to the matter; and as we cannot consent to be involved 
in such a controversy, all parties concerned are admonished 
that no further communication on the subject, from any quar- 
ter whatever, will receive attention. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Ae receipt of all books delivered at the Editorial of this paper 

l be promptly acknowleagad in ritest subse qui nt Puldioh- 
ers will confer a favor by prumpti adrisng us of ony rion im this 
reepect. Accompanying memoranda of prices c re inell cases. | 
Authors. Publishers. Price 

ROBERTS BROTHERS, Bostui 
“The New History of Bandfe and Merton.’ 

Love is Enough.”’ 

London and ~ fy ork. 


F.C. Purnand, 
w Morris, 


MAC MILLAN 


Fdward Jenkins, ‘avalier and Elis La 13s 
Hout A WILLIAMS, New York 
Mme. A. Caren, ‘Fleurange.” (Leisure Hu ur Series). 1% 


*The Philosophy of Ari,” . 1S 
ry FE. Monse, New York. 

The New York Observer Year Book, 
CAnTen & Brotwens, New York, 
Rev. G. 8. Bowes, “ Scripture Iteclf the lilustratur.”’ 
Horatius Bonar, D.D., “ The Evcriesting Richtcousness. 

GOVERNMENT PRINTING Orricr, Washington. 

Annual Report of the Chief Signe! Office 

Report of the Indian Commissioners. 


COLLINS & BroTurn, New ween. 
“ Teachings of Jesus.” 29 


APPLETON & Co., New York. 


Hi. Tain 


= Heid Book of Southern Travel.” 20 
?. B. PRTERSON Co.. 
Anon. . The Greatest P lague of Life 
Alex. Domes, mmedeChamblay,” . . . . WW 
BLACKMER & LYON, Chicago. 
Edward D. (Editor), The National Sunday Rehool 
Teacher. 
IVIsSON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & Co., yew York. 
Calvin Townsend, * Analysis of Letter Wri ting 
“ The Chapel Hymn Book.”’ 
SCRInNER, ARMSTRONG & Co., New Pork. 
Marion Harland, “ Common Sense in the Housebojd. a 
Hlenry M. Stanley, How I found lAvingstone,”’ 
“Our Work in Palestine.” 
E. J. HALE & Bon, New York. 
Henry Timrod, “ Poems.’ 1% 


A. D. F. RANDOLPH, New York. 
Geo. BE. Shipman, M. D. “ Musi 75 
Susan Warner, . “ The ndard Bearers of the old 
Testament,” 
J.B. LipprncotTt & Co., Philadelphia. 

Silvervale, “ An Orphan of the Old Dominion. 

Mary @. Wells, “ Marie Derville, « 

Wa. H. BRvcKNER, Philadelphia. 
Wm. H. Bruckner, “ American Manures. 
ane have also received current numbers of the following publica- 
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HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES. 


8 FLAVORING EXTRActTs, — 
eriority of theae extracts consista in their 
serail purity and great strength. They are 
warranted free from the poisonous oils and 
acids, and are not only true to their names, 
but are prepared from fruits of the best 
quality, and are so highly concentrated that 
ry comparatively small quantity only need be 
used. 


Business Department. 


IN RANCE. 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


S the first to lay before its customers | 
and the public a statement of its af- | 
fairs, and of the past year’s business—be- 
ing the twenty-third annual statement. | protel, Pa. 
This is not one of the mammoth institu- | Joszgru Burnserr & Co., Boston, Manufac- 
tions, but a company having received | turers and Proprietors. 
over a million of dollars in premiums; Every TABLE ma may 
during the year, and having its affairs be found the Halford Leicestershire Table 
in so good a shape as the accounts in an-| Sauce. It is 
i eee and besides being so palatable and rendering 
other column show, and getting these ac- | everything else so, it is healthy. 
counts so promptly before the public, — 
has reason to be proud of its manage- Wr | pant 
w china an ; r ani 
ment. Without going into an analysis of oho ‘in. iron, yo — and cop per alleen. ane 
the statement at present, there are two | for removing stains from marble and porce- 
lain, and rust from mac Enoch Mor- 
gan's Sons’ Sapolio is the best thing In use. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


“ Pre-eminently esuperior.”—Parker House, 
Boston. 
The beat in the world .”’—Fifth Avenue Tlotel, 


eed caclusively for 


years.”’—Continental 


notice. lst, A surplus, as regards policy- 
holders, of $711,558, taking the reserve at! _ 
4 per cent. interest. If taken at4'¢ per; * 
cent., which is all the law of this State | ae : 

requires, the surplus would be $991,558. | DAMS AC Mass. 
The reserve is the amount of money | peton. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, Chairman of 
which at 4 per cent. compound interest, | mT Rey NoLDS DIMMOCK, LL.D., late Pro- 
or 4!¢ per cent. as the case may be, with | fessor of Greek in Williams College, Master 
the premiums to be paid, will be —_ The second term of the 
cient to pay the policy when duc. The the best an doileges in the most 
proportion which®ve Tything bears to thorough manner. 

the reserve is the real point to be looked | ny 
at in ali statements. 2d, The amount of | dar’ or further particulars 
interest earned during the year, ov er &| ——— 
quarter of a million dollars, being about | iT, ARGEST MUSIC Sf ‘HOOL IN THE 


8 per cent. on the reserve, Was more than | WORLD. ” 
: NEW FNGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
sufficient to pay the losses by death dur- | 
the we 2 $4. The we | Boston, Masa., offers to Music Students, 
uo year. very & | 
“A ¢ y ) I | The Instructions of the most Eminent Masters. 


portion of “premiums in course of col-| 
: - The greatest number of collateral (free) advantages. 
lection,” that is of amounts actually due | 


‘est ft TUITIon. 
up toth: 3lst of December. It is rene | Tus Low: ATES OF ITIo 


Unequalled facilities for procuring situations for 
rally allowed that one-eighth of the | competent pupils. 


year’s income should be in process of Col-| 4 very superior three Manual Pipe Orgon for lessons 

lection, or being remitted. This com-| and practice. 

pany hus less than one twenty-fifth part | 

of its income in that unproductive state. | 

In a businees which depends so much | BK. TOURJEE. Director. 

upon the thorough discipline of the office, | - m 

there is all the difference in the world | } ‘ORT _EDW ARD COLLEGIATE IN 
TE.—A Boarding Seminary for Ladies 

between being “ wide awake” and “ fast | and Gentle n. Goml accommodations, able in- 

asleep.'’— NV. 1°. Datly Witness, 


Academy will begin on 


Organ practice free. 


SPRING TERM OPENS FEBRUARY 10. Circulars 
giving full particulars, mailed free to any address. 


struct-rs, reas nable charges aod whulesaome Chris- 

tian discipline. Students received at any time, 

Address JOSEPH E. KING, D. D., 
‘ort Edward, N. Y. 


EMPLOYMENT, 


A SpLenprp Drsixess is 
to be found in an Agency for taking subscrip- 
tions to the Christian Union, with which is | 
given away the largest and best Premium Pic- | — 
ture ever offered, the new and exquisite $12.00 
French Olcograph called “ Little Runaway and 
her Pets." (Oleographs are the choicest class | 
of French Art-Printing in oils—the perfection | Blan “Tialt 
of Oil-Chromo.) We also give the superb | Boston, Mass. 


ALMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE.—A su- 


repared Students not under fifteen years of age. 
tegular course of four years’ study with Schools of 
Artand Music. Next seselencpens Feb. th. Ad- 
dress Rev. A. W. COWLES, D.D., President, 
mira, N. 


N O CHARGE TO EMPLOYERS.— 

Competent and experienced Teachers of 
Music, in all departments, provided for Schools, 
Seminaries and ¢ oYeges, by the NEW i NGLAND 


“Wide Awake” and “ Fast Asleep,”* subjects N YOUNG LADIES.—Koown for thirty years 
Life-Size —charming fac-#tmfles of original Oll | for its supertor facilities and rare beanty »f loca- 
Paintings. Last year, one Agent made $800 in | Pring term 


| AR, Principal. 
38 months; another $537 in days; another | 
$94.40 in one week; one $37.60 in one day; and 
many others from $5 and $10 to $40 per day. | > Is. PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. Thorough 


This yer our offers are even more profitable. | Classical, Sctentitic and Military Instruction. Good 
Addreas Prof. CHARLES DOLE. 


*ORWICH UNIVERSITY. 


4 perior College and a Christian Home for well | 


PECTUS 


OF THE 


CHRISTIAN UNION 


FOR 1873. 


THE REMARKABLE SUCCESS 


of this journal, it having attained the | 
largest circulation of its class in the | 
world, has enabled its Publishers to 
add to its excellences, strengthen its 
Editorial Department by the addition | 
of experienced and successful writers | 
and editors, and give these 
SPECIAL A'VTRACTIONS. 
A Series of Star Articles by Mr. 


Beecher has already been begun, and will be 
continued through the year. 


SERIAL STORIES 


PROS 


our own w v 
own 


ence 
ow, just as“ Wide Awake” and “ Fast 


any that had ever 
been done before in the line of premfuma, 
se) our next year’s stands at 


things well; but.they cannot make and 
— ~ Chromo-L ithographs as well as French- 
men. We know that, for we have looked and 


tried in both directions with great Nwrough- 
aoe. But we are Yankees enough to get the 
French to sell us their artistic skill, and that is 
. int where the Christian Union has a 
vantage over all other competitors. For 


WE SEND TO PARIS 


several times a year, some of our own 
number, and keep up a careful personal in- 
spection of the works selected and pre 

for Dur subecribers. We have been so fortu- 
nate as to secure an edmirable and worthy 
center-piece to “Wide Awake” and * Fast 
Aal for our next year’s Chromo. It isa 
FAC SIMILE of a charming painting by Lobri- 
chon (one of the moet famous artists of the 
Partsian school), entitled 


“LITTLE RUNAWAY and her Pets,” 


By DISTINGUISHED WRITERS. 


The Publishers have arranged for seve- | 
ral serial tales by the most popular and famous 
American writers, to commence at different 
periods during the year. Among the Authors | 


thus engaged are 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 


Author of “ Little Women,” “ Little Men,” “*The 
Old-Fashioned etc., ete. 


Her new Story, full of fresh life and 


one 


and is a subject for any art-lover to he 
delighted wit The color, the finish, the deli- 
of conception, the sweet attractiveness, 
the bg. makes” artistic beauty of the 
wikeie thing makes ita picture that — Kan 
must welcome. It is a charming subject, 
charmingly portrayed. It was painted ex- 
pressly tor the Christian Union, and will be 


GIVEN AWAY to its Subscribers. 


THE ORIGINAL PAINTING COST OVER 


beauty, will be commenced in our lQustrated | $1,200. The nineteen lithographic color-stones 


Holiday Number ! Also 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


Author of “ Uncle Tom's Cabin,” “ My Wife and 
I,” “ Sam Lawson's Storica,” etc., etc. 


Her new Story is the Sequel to “My 
Wife and I,” and will probably be commenced 
next Fall. Also 


EDWARD EGGLESTON, 


Author of “The Hoosier Schoolmaater,” “ The 
End of the Worid,” etc. 


A new and sparkling tale of American Life. 


ROBERTSON GRAY, 


This is the nom de plume of another 


are made by Jehenne, the owl 
ame r of that art in the whole world. 


Largest and Handsomest French 
Oil Chromo ever offered 


by ony newspaper. The size (14}¢ x 21K 
ine aby is larger considerably ‘han “the two 
Chromos put + (nearly 
ne inches larger); and if put upon 
market in the or inary way would easily sell 
for $12 to $15.00. Our arrangements for print- 
ing are very complete, made at two es- 
lishments in Paris, and we have eve 
reason to believe that we shall have sce 
supply of these picturts in New York with 
few weeks. We have many letters asking if 


favorite story-writer, heretofore 
the brilliancy, wit, pathos, humor and re 
ableneas of the shorter tales published over 
his own name. 

The above Seriala in book form would coat 
more than double our subscription price. 


A Splendid List of Contributors, 


Including not only those who have here- 
tofore written for the CuristtanN Union, but 
also many others whom our increasing re- 
sources enable us more and more widely to 
seek out and secure, among the most eminent 
and attractive writers of England and Amer- 


ica. 
FOR 1873. 


Rev. ABEL STEVENS, \CELIA 
of the Methediat. Rose TERE 


“Wide Awake” and “ Fast Asleep” 


are still to be had—indeed, we find, both from 
agents and subscribers, that they are atill in 
unabated demand; and no wonder, for they 
win the heart as well as the eye, and, as the 
Advance says, “ Unlike nine pictures out of 
ten that cost a good deal more, one can look at 
them day after day and not tire of them We 
therefore shall continue to PRESENT 
TH PAIR to every Annual Subscriber 
The regular market price 
of these beautiful pictures is ($10) N 
DOLLABS; size Ws x inches each. 

Whichever one of our two Picture 
Premiums is chosen (the Pair or the Olco- 
graph) will be delivered in the order of the 
names on our Subscription books, to renewers aa 
But, in order to have 


who pefers them. 


Rev. H. ALLON, of the Mus. R. /wellas new subacribers. 
| British Quarterly Review, Louisa M. ALCOTT, | no mistake about the entering of nemee on 


of the Hart fore ‘ourunt, Cc ARL NC KR 
EVERETT HALE, Mrs. AMELIA BAnR, 
of (ld and New. And 
J.B. T. MARSH, 
of the Adrance, President 
Rev. LYMAN ALBOT 
of the Christian W e kly, President GILLLMORE, 
t. W. RAYMOND, of the of Lnir. of California. 
Enginecring and Mining Rev. LEONARD BACON, 
Jo nal, lal Theot. Sem. 
And other famous Bishop HUNTINGTON 


other famous wo- 


Pout! of 


paper men. A of oo, New York, 
JAS. FREEMAN CL ANKE, Bishop CLAR 
JOuUN G. WHITTIER, of Rhode Island. 
J.W. De FOREST, Rev. Wwe Ee BS 
CHARLES L. BRACE, D.D.., 
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FREE! 
The Illustrated Holiday Number. 


We present to every new subscriber for 
1873 a copy ef our beautiful Niustrated Holiday 
Number of December sth, with Christmas 
Pictures, Christmas Stories; and interestin 
matter by Mrs. Stowe, the poe t Whittier, an 
many others. In this commences Miss Al- 

cott’s new Story, the succeeding numbers of 
which, up to January Ist, will be presented to 
every new subscriber. 


OUR NEW PREMIUM! 
MOST EXQUISITE FRENCH | 
OGRAPH. 


“ Oleograph” tssthe naime given only to 
the highest and choicest clase of French 
and Italian printing in oils—the 
perfection of Otl-Chromos! 
This picture ts an admirable 
and fitting center - picce 
to “ Wide Awake” and 
Fast Asteep,” 
entitled 


“LITTLE RUNAWAY 
and her Pets.” 


The Publishers of the Christian Union 
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$22 Worth of Pigtures Free! 
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lustrated Holiday Number, the ope chap- 
ters of Miss Alcott's new story to January 
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post-paid : and if the subscriber sends 25 cts. 
more ($3.35 altogether), the copies so mailed 
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nished, all ready fer Jreming — the pair of 
Chromoes on card-board and the Ole« «raph on 
limp eanvas. Or, the Oleograph mounted 
on canvas and wooden stretcher cxactly like 
an oil painting, varnished, &c., 33.46 (must be 
sent by express at ¢ tpense of subscriber). 

The mounted form is much the best for 
the subscriber; as all pictures must be 
mounted before framing; and im the vast 
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Vor. VIL, No. 6. 


New York, Feb, 5, 1878. 


Terms to Mail Subscribers. 


psubscription price, $3.00 per annum, including the 
liverable at the publication office, concerni 
akin ‘information ‘may be found on page 109. New York City and 
bers must send 2 cents in addition for U. ter retage. 
Money should be sent b 

by mail is at the risk of thesender. Postage to al 
countey only twenty cents a year. or five cents a quarter, payable 

quarterly in advance at the office where the paper is delivered. 


Plymouth Pulpit is the weekly publication of Henry 

Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet fom. suitable for binding. 

price The CHRISTIAN UNION (#3) and PLYMOUTH PULPrr 
ll be sent together for $, including the Picture-Premiums. 


Departments of the Paper. 


The Editorial Department hereb 7 patorms contributors that 
unaccepted articles will be returned, he time they are sent, this 
is requested, and sufficient postage J wed are enclosed. u- 
scripts not’ so accompanied will not be preserved, and subsequent 
requests for their return cannot be complied with. 

The Publishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 

to the business of the paper itself and its relations to Sub- 
scribers and Agents. 

The Business Department contains advertisoments set in 

“ reading matter type "' to make them more attractiv 

The Advertising Columns contain adv oro nts more or 
less displa ed, according to the taste of the oo wie due 

dly excluding all tent medicine ppliances, 
* blind advertisements, and, so far as carefu will effect 
it, all objectionable matter of every kind. 


We want a SpPEcraAL AGENT in ev ery town, to whom we are will- 
to pay a liberal compensation. Send t he Publishers for TERMS, 
FFICES: New York, 27 ‘Park ‘emg Boston, 11 Bromfield 

Street ; Chicago, 114 Monroe Street ; San Francisco, 330 Kearn y Street. 


Nortce.—Subdsoribers for the CHRISTIAN TNION re- 


quested t » pay y po money t& an Agent on account of a sub 
tion, ental t ent delivers our Picture-Premium and a oerti 

bearing the f mile signatuze of the Publishers, guaranteeing ene 
year's Service of the paper. 


Henry Warp Beercuer, Editor. 


The escape of Wm. M. Tweed from conviction, 
through a disagreement of the jury, affords another 
illustration of the difficulties that lie in the way 
of punishing a wealthy and influential criminal. 
There are strong suspicions that some of the jury- 
men were tampered with. He will be tried again. 

How many plausible theories have.been reduced 
to absurdity by the inexorable logic of facts, 
evolved from a single crucial experiment. Take 
now, for-example, the question of woman suffrage. 
With what nervous head-shakings have conserva- 
tive men regarded the proposition to allow women 
to vote! How confidently and conscientiously 
have they affirmed that such a change in our civil 
polity would unsex and degrade woman, and ag- 
gravate the worst evils of our civil administration. 
Remembering all this, it is worth while for a mo- 
ment to turn from theories to facts, and take a 
lesson from real life. We appeal, therefore, to 
every opponent of woman suffrage to read the let- 
ter, on page 106, from the Hon. J. W. Kingman, 
Associate Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court in the Territory of Wyoming, wherein are 
summed up the results of woman suffrage within 
his jurisdiction. His testimony is full and to the 
point, and we ask our conservative friends to tell 
us, if they can, why the same results, essentially, 
should not follow the introduction of the same 
measure in every part of the United States. 

The abolition of the Franking Privilege is an 
event on which the people of the United States, 
without distinction of party, are to be congratu- 
lated. It removes the only obstacle to Cheap 
Postage, and, by keeping eut of the mails gigantic 
piles of nearly useless lumber, will greatly expedite 
their transmission and delivery. It will, more- 
over, prevent waste of the public money in the 
printing of documents of little value, and for 
which there is no legitimate demand. It will put 
the relations between Congressmen and their con- 
stituents upon a better footing, and save the 
former a great deal of irksome labor. There is no 
reason to fear that the supply of ‘“*‘ Pub. Doc’s” 
will not be ample for all the needs of the country, 
nor that they will not be obtainable on terms in 
no way burdensome to the poorest citizen. Politi- 
cians, instead of sending their campaign speeches, 
reports, pamphlets, etc., through the mails under 
cever of some Congressman’s lying frank as “ offi- 
cial business,” will hereafter pay postage even 
on their libels and canards. 

Alexander Stephens is to return to Congress 
from Georgia. The wheel has indeed turned com- 
pletely around! Mr. Stephens is upright, honest, 
and learned. He once did good service to his 
country, and may again do great good. When 
such men as he, from any Southern State, repre- 
sent the Seuth, we may pronounce the breach as 
healed. But the condition of Mr. Stephens's use- 
fulness is that he shall come to Washington to 
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represent the Young South, not the old; the 
South that is just emerging into life, not that 
South which the war swept away. There is a 
great field open to him, and to Southern men of 
his standing, if they know how to meet the day 
in which they live. But no more dilute Calhoun- 
ism, no mournful criticisms on the past, no politi- 
cal Rip Van Winkleism. The spirit of Yesterday 
has gone from Washington. The spirit of To-day 
and of the Future reign there. If he understand 
the hour, Mr. Stephens may have golden days yet, 
an Indian summer of usefulnessand glory. Walk 
in the light, and let the dead bury their dead ! 


— 


THE, BATTLE OF MONEY. 


\ HEN, little by little, the moral sentiment of 

the whole community has deteriorated, and 
wrong practices have gradually gained ground, and 
become familiar, and have almost lost the appear- 
ance of being wrong, it is a wholesome thing to 
have such wrong-doings suddenly brought to judg- 
ment in such a way that everybody, even those 
who have tolerated or committed them, shall see 
their deformity and hatefulness. What an im- 
mense amount of lying is done in the transactions 
of commerce! Every one knows daily of evasions, 
overstatements, understatements, prevarications, 
misrepresentations. Like dust they settle on every- 
thing. Like dust men wipe them off and forget 
them. But when some one is caught, and his lie, 
like a minute insect before a solar microscope, is 
thrown upon the screen before the nation, every 
one is horror-struck to see what a lie magnified a 
hunsred diameters seenis to be. They had eaten 
cheese, drank water, munched figs, moistened their 
salad with vinegar, knowing all the time, in a 
general way, that minute animalcules existed in 
all these things. But when one of them is separ- 
ated, magnified, thrown upon the screen, every- 
body shrinks back with a face puckered with dis- 
gust, and vows that he will eat no more cheese 
while the world standeth. But they will; after 
waiting a little! 

Who does not know that in politics men will 
employ falsehoods, with little scruple, for the sake 
of a party or a candidate’? Lies are coined skil- 
fully. They pass from hand to hand, every one 
knowing that they are bogus. They are suffered 
to go forward for the sake of the cause! But when 
a Congressman is suddenly convicted of denying 
on the stump that he had been indirectly bribed 
by taking Crédit Mobilier stock, when, in fact, he 
had received it gladly, men cry out with wonder, 
point at the depravity, and mourn over the de- 
gradation. And yet, tens of thousands of such 
like lies are told in Washington, and in every State 
in the Union, and the very men that now start 
from them have known and favored, even if they 
have not told, like untruths ! 

Is there any man at all familiar with the interior 
workings of politics that does not know that money 
has been used to procure legislation ?—that, di- 
rectly or indirectly, its power has been felt in legis- 
latures, courts, caucuses, for years, and with grow- 
ing efficiency? Have not many of those who have 
honestly shuddered at the revelations going on in 
Washington contributed funds to be used upon 
legislatures ? Have they not associated with men 
who paid out money, and the men to whom it was 
paid, as if there was no criminality in moderate 
bribery ? 

All this does not lessen the criminality of the 
public men whose names are before the country. 
But it ought to teach us that very little good will 
be done if we only convict them and brand them 
with punitive shame. We must earnestly con- 
sider the system which produces such results. 
We must go back to the people themselves, to 
that universally relaxed conscience in respect to 
money matters which prevails. Unless a remedy 
can be applied to the root, it will be vain to pluck 
off, here and there, a leaf from the diseased tree. 

How does it come to pass that the Crédit Mo- 
bilier itself, one of the most gigantic and infamous 
robberies that ever existed, was suffered to grow 
up and suck the blood of the Union Pacific Road, 
right under the eyes of the general Government ? 
How was procured the legislation of 1864, mak- 
ing Government bonds, loaned, a second instead of 
a first mortgage, enlarging the charter powers toa 
degree that, under the manipulation of artful 
men, should shear the road of all its properties, 
pour millions into private pockets, and then leave 
the maimed and wounded road on the hands of 
the Government, in a way that will compel it to 
nurse the weakness and sickness of its patient ? 

What is Congress for? Can such stupendous 
frauds be practised on the Government and no 
one be responsible? Into what a future are we 


venturing, and with what terrible perils, will ap- 
pear to any one who considers the relations of 
money to Government. 

If the Government is to dispense millions of dol- 
lars year by year to roads, canals, and steamships, 
there will be a pressure brought upon it which tho 
virtue of common men cannot resist. The less a 
government makes itself a partner in the commer- 
cial enterprises of the country, the less.tempts-, 
tions will be brought upon its members. 

The policy of subsidies is a bad policy, and 
should be utterly abandoned. 

The great battle of our day is to be the battle of 
Money. The combinations of capitalists, the con- 
solidation of railroads, the enormous concentrat 
of money in comparatively few hands, is raisir;: 
up a Plutocracy which threatens to overmatch 
legislatures, courts, and all private interests that 
nay stand in the way of these gigantic corporations. 

If the very ablest men in Congress are so easily 
beguiled and perverted by this first onset, what 
will the future be, when millions of dollars can be 
brought to bear upon Congress to secure million- 
aires’ legislation, as against the interests of the 
common people ? 

Is the Congress of the United Siates to become 
an exchange, on which money princes shall meet 
and exchange commodities ? 

The remedy is two-fold. There must be formed 
a home sentiment of honesty, which shall make it 
impossible for any man to enjoy such gains as he 
gets by a sacrifice of honor, truth and public trust. 
As long as men, by scores and hundreds, can go to 
the Legislature poor, and in five years return rich, 
maintain their popularity, and enjoy their ill-got- 
ten possessions, of what use will it be, once in ten 
vears, to sacrifice a luckless criminal amidst uni- 
versal execrations ? The honesty must dwell 
among the common people. There must be hon- 
esty at the sources of power. If the people are 
debauched, their representatives will not be vir- 
tuous. The moral education of the whole com- 
munity must, afterall, be the grand remedy. 

But something can be done by the Legislatures. 
All methods must be employed to make koavery 
in legislation diMecult. But that which is needed — 
in Legislatures, above all, is living men, who heve 
made public affairs a study, who have adopted the 
profession of politics, who have by thoroug=) study 
qualified themselves te be publicists. One man i» 
the Senate, one man in the House of Repreve:n: 
tives, of the right kind, could have stopped the 
gigantic swindle of the Crédit Mobilier. A thor- 
ough exposure of the real nature of this parasitic 
and abnormal thing, spread boldly before tho 
country, would have saved Congress its pwe-«cit 
disaster and disgrace. That such a monstrous 
fungus could swell up, and grow and throw its 
roots all through Congress without exciting re- 
mark, without calling out one faithful mam to 
warn and guard the public, is a thing that should 
fill reflecting men with alarin. 

Is it right to buy legislation? Are iot Congress 
and State Legislatures in the market? Is not the 
Capital, now combining in America, a standing 
threat to our Law, our Couris, and our Legisla- 
tures ? 


THE PREACHER’S BUSINESS. 


GREAT deal of modern preaching has this 
serious drawback, that it is not addressed to 
the real wants of its hearers. 

It is te be remembered that an average Ameri- 
can congregation is totally different in its circum- 
stances from the audiences to which Peter preached 
on the Day of Pentecost, and Paul upon Mars’ Hill. 
To those assemblies the cardinal truths of Chris- 
tianity were new and astounding. But our people 
have eighteen centuries of Christian teaching be- 
hind them. Of our church-goers, most have been 
trained in the Gospel truths from infancy. They 
have always revered the Bible, always believed in 
Christ as a Saviour, in their own need of divine 
grace, in the retributions of a future world ; have 
always accepted, in short, the main principles of 
Christianity. 

When, then, we hear preachers proving the in- 
spiration of the Scriptures, extolling the superiori- 
ty of Christianity, laying down again the outlines 
of Gospel truth, they generally seem to us as men 
who beat the air. Among the audience, probably, 
not one in fifty needs convincing on these points ; 
and it is very doubtful whether the skeptical one- 
fiftieth get much help from the preacher. 

Ministers, again, are apt to concern themselves 
largely with abstractions. In their discourses, 
they take the subjects and the language of philo- 
sophical thought. But ordinary men and women 
care very little about abstractions. They are con- 
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cerned with something very different ; with prac- 
tical living ; with the shop and the household. 

What is the preacher's business’ It is to guide 
men into right living. It is to so apply the truth 
that it shall be bread to their souls. It is to so 
teach that the hearers shall not only hold correct 
intellectual conceptions, but shall become better 
in every part of their many-sided lives. 

Take the men, women and children of any con- 
gregation. Follow them home and through the 
week. See in how many different forms the choice 
between right and wrong comes to them. Con- 
sider the man in his business; its subtle tempta- 
tions to dishonesty ; its contact with men, that 
may be sincere or false, genial or frosty, helpful or 
selfish ; see how he is tried by the responsibilities 
of wealth or the hardships of poverty. Think 
of this same man as a husband and a father, as 
a citizen and a neighbor; in his relations with 
his servants, with those who hate and those 
who love him. He is thrown by circumstances 
into a thousand different positions, and with 
each comes its own possibility of moral success 
or failure. Then, again, look at this man’s wife, 
whose widely different life presents just as great 
a variety of circumstances. And there is the 
young man with his peculiar difficulties and op- 
portunities ; and the young woman with hers; 
and the little child with its. 

Now, when this family group, with a hundred 
like it, go to listen to their spiritual teacher, what 
do they need? They need something that will 
stay them and help them in these various emer- 
genecies. They want truth that they can live by. 
They want views of life, in the light of which their 
moral perplexities as they occur will grow clear. 
They need inspiration in lines of practical con- 
duct ; they need awakened in them an enthusiasm 
for honesty that will come up when dishonesty 
tempts them ; a sense of what is Christ-like in the 
household, in the shop, on the street. Whey al- 
ready believe and revere the Gospel in its outline 
and general form; they want it carried down 
into life, so that its light shall fall on homely 
aml every-day and personal matters. It is the 
preacher's business to do this for them. If he 
does not teach Christianity in its application, he 
might as well not teach it atall. It is his business 
to hold up ideals of rectitude in business, of sweet- 
ness in the family, of faithfulness in petty duties ; 
to carry the conception of Christian manhood and 
wo.ft.nhood into the whole wide round of human 
experiences ; to throw upon every aspect of life— 
its struggles, victories, losses, discouragements, 
aspirations, drudgeries—the light that streams 
from God. 

The preacher's teaching should be just as wide 
in the seope of its iUlustrations and lessons as 
the lives of his hearers are many-sided. Nor, in so 
teaching, need he separate himself from the great 
central truths that we call the Gospel. He is to 
make those truths rich and fruitful by carrying 
them out overall the vast realm of life. 
he magnify the Bible? He need not tell his hear- 
ers that it is a wonderful book; they assent to that 
in advance ; let him take its vital words and carry 
them home to the wants an? experiences that are 
familiar to them. Would he preach Christ ? 
Let him then bring Christ out of the distant past 
into the present; let him show how Christ's heart 
opens to just such men and women as those he is 
talking to ; how His love and help meet just such 
wants as theirs. 

The preacher, being once thoroughly inspired 
with the spirit of his Master and the enthusiasm 
of his work, should look for his starting points 
and suggestions in the breasts of his people. This 
is the great point. Begin, not from a pre-conceived 
theory of what ought to be taught, but from what 
you find your hearers need to be taught. Study 
them more closely than you study your books. 
What would be thought of a physician who, sum- 
moned to take charge of a hospital, should pre- 
scribe without looking at the patients, from a 
general theory of medicine’? Just so wise is the 
minister who administers truth without studying 
his congregation. And his study of this sort will 
coincide with another aspect of his work. To un- 
derstand men and women, one must come near to 
ihem sympathetically ; and in the act of sympa- 
hetie intercourse one is doing immediate good as 
well as aequiring knowledge. 

There is a great deal of idle talk about the “ social 
dlaties”” of ministers. From social intercourse that 
is empty and formal and conventional the pastor, 
of all men, should be set free. But to succeed even 
as a preacher, ‘he needs to come largely into inti- 
inate and vital contact with men ard women ; to 
win their confidence ; to listen to their business 
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troubles and their household experiences ; to enter 
imto and take upon himself the lives of others, even 
as our divine Lord made himself one with us. 


UNPROFITABLE QUERIES. 


since a certain religious newspaper 
h propounded and discussed, for the edifi- 
cation of a curious world, the question, ‘* Was 
the late William H. Seward a Christian?” Other 
journals took up the matter, and various views 
of it were given, with more or less sagacity, 
until at last a clergyman writes to an Episco- 
palian newspaper that Mr. Seward must have 
been a Christian. The reason which he assigns 
for this belief is, that Mr. Seward attended St. 
John’s Chureh, in Washington, regularly every 
Sunday during the war, with his son Frederick, 
and ‘‘ kneeled close to the pulpit.” From this we 
infer that the number of Christians in Washinc- 
ton must have been much larger than was at the 
time supposed, for the writer informs us that Sec- 
retaries Chase, and Stanton, and Wells, Generals 
Halleck and Augur, Meade and Dix, Hunter and 
Meigs, Barnard, Totten, and Fry, Commodores 
Goldsborough and Wilkes, and Postmaster-Gene- 
ral Blair all attended the same church, and all 
kneeled, some of them, of course, at a greater and 
some at a less distance from the pulpit. We ques- 
tion whether this kind of discussion of the reli- 
gious character of our public men is likely to be 
profitable. Church-going, however excellent in it- 
self, is a cwstom to which the good and the not-so- 
good are in common addicted; and yet when a 
public man dies we are sure to be told that he al- 
ways spoke respectfully of religion, was a regular 
attendant upon divine worship, treated clergymen 
with particular politeness, gave handsome sums 
of money to the missionary cause. and uttered, 
now and then, orthodox platitudes which proved a 
profound regard for Christianity, and for which 
Christianity is expected to be particularly obliged. 
The late Mr. Webster was one of these good-na- 
tured patrons of religion ; he affirmed his acquies- 
cence in its leading truths with judicial solemnity, 
and he left behind him an epitaph for his family 
sepulechre, than which nothing could be more pro- 
perly pious ; wherefore his praises were sounded in 
many pulpits, and his secular admirers insisted 
that he was a good Christian, when he was nothing 
of the kind, if judged by the standard of the very 
men who thus vouched for his Christianity. Do 
not let it be supposed that we are giving an opin- 
ion upon the one side or the other. We have no 
such purpose in view. 

There are two senses in which we all use the 
word Christian. One of them is purely techni- 
cal. We put this entirely out of this discussion. 
By it is meant the relation of one’s spirit to 
God, his spiritual fervor, his fruitfulness in moral 
sentiment. Judged by his works, all peculiar 
spiritual experiences being eliminated, Mr. Seward 
was certainly a very good man. He had a tho- 
roughly kind heart; he was practically and per- 
manently benevolent; he naturally sympathized 
with human suffering in every form; he liked no- 
thing better than to lend his hand to those who 
were in danger of falling or were struggling to 
rise ; and, especially in early life, he displayed a 
constant interest in many necessary and desirable 
reforms. The record¢of his career, considered in 
this light, is, it must be admitted, a gratifying one. 
He never forgot a kindness. He was one of the 
staunchest and most useful of friends. He was 
thoroughly amiable, unless he chanced, which was 
not often, to be thoroughly angry. He used poli- 
tics for the purpose of personal ambition, and, of 
course, he used men in the same way, but his sel- 
fishness was not of the disagreeable sort ; he be- 
lieved in making friends, and, if possible, in keep- 
ing them. Ifthe needy wanted money, he gave it ; 
if the doubtful wanted advice, he did not withhold 
it: he had a helping heart, and a hand which re- 
sponded to the heart's best impulses. Did all this 
make him a Christian ? 

We have asked a question which we shall not 
here attempt to answer. No good could come of 
such an inquest of what is left us of a great man 
gone. Instead of useless speculation and barren 
analysis, let us think of Mr. Seward as one who, 
as an advocate, was often found in the tribunals 
the unfeed friend of the otherwise friendless in 
dreadful danger of their lives; who always had at 
heart the vital interests of popular education ; who 
mace than once, if not always, when the cause of hu- 
man freedom was in jeopardy, did not fear to spoak 
trenchant and decisive words upon the right side. 
The reader must determine for himself whether 


this answers the question, Was he a Uhristian? = 


rIN\HE Rev. John Weiss, in compliance with the 

request of Wm. Cullen Bryant, President Barnar«, 
Wim. M, Evarta, George W. Curtis, and many other die- 
tinguished citizens, will deliver in this city a course of 
six lectures on “The Characters of Shakspeare,”’ in 
Robinson Hall, East Sixteenth street, as follows: Fri- 
day evening, Feb. 7; Monday evening, Feb. 10; Friciny 
eveniug, Feb. 14; Thursday evening, Feb. 20; Saturday 
evening, Feb. 22; Monday evening, Feb. 24. The-«* 
lectures have already been delivered in Boston, where 
they attracted and rewarded the attention of peor! 
distinguished for intellectual culture and literary. ar! 
esthetic taste, and we shall be disappointed if they io 
not win an equal appreciation here. The lecturer is 
distinguished for the penetration and power of sub. 
analysis so necessary in & commentator upon Shak- 
speare, and it is not to be doubted that he will interest 
and edify his hearers. The refusal of the Secretary of 
the Young Men's Christian Association to permit these 
lectures to be delivered in Association Hall has awak- 
ened both surprise and regret in orthodox circles, and 
tickets have in some instances been bought by men 
who wished in this way to bear their teatimony against 
an act of exclusiveness at war alike with the spirit of 
Christianity and the enlightened sentiment cf the age. 


—At last a movement has been made to procure 
the passage of a law by the Legislature of this State to 
prevent or limit the employment of children of tender 
years in factories and shops, thereby keeping them 
from school. The necessity of such a law in this State 
is apparent to any one visiting the factories in our 
large cities, where, in frequent cases, children under 
ten years of age are worked from eleven to fifteen 
hours a day for six days in the week, without being 
taught the slightest rudiments of cducation or reli- 
gion. Dwarfed in body, vacant in mind, and preco- 
cious only in vice, these wards of the Commonwealth 
are allowed to reach their majority uncared for by any 
one, to be then merged in the mass of citizens, to vote, 
govern, and debase the standard of the whole people. 
To the Children's Aid Society credit is due for calling 
public attention to this subject, and Mr. Whitehead, the 
Coumel of that Society, has drafted an act which 
seems well adapted to diminish if not to cure the evils 
complained of. We hope it may become a law. 


—In the Christian Union of Jan. 8 appeared 
a poem, * At the Shrine,"’ copied from and creditei to 
the Catholic World. It turns out that the said poem, 
which the latter journal printed in good faith as origi- 
nal, had previously sppeared in the Ledger. The 
Catholic World was imposed on by a litersry thief, 
who sent the poem to the editor with the following 
letter : 

“ PrincerTon, N. J., Nov. 15, ie. 

“Reverend Father: I send youa little poem for publication 
in the World, if you think it worthy of a piace in its pages. | 
ask nothing forit. I wish to give it, and, if you will allow me, 
others like it, as a free-will offering, to help on our common 
cause. I have been somewhat successful with my pen ; there- 
fore, | would give a tithe of the fruits to the Church. Pray 
for me; and believe me, my dear sir, 


“Your obedient servant. 
“Rev. I. T. Hecker.” 


—A recent close contest in the Alabama Lezgi- 
lature was decided by the vote of a Senator who ha’ 
paired off with an opponent, but, in spite of thit 
agreement, appeared in the chamber and cast a d- 
cisive vote. Wedo not attempt to unravel the merits 
of the debate, which are complicated with majority 
and minority reports, substitutes, decisions of the 
chair, appeals, reconsiderations—in short, all the par: - 
phernalia of a parliamentary row. But this smart 
dodge in the pairing-off-and-on line seems to have 
settled the fight. The theory of legislation being that 
discussion has something to do with it, we think pair- 


ing, which is absenteeism, should be discouraged. But 
pairing, and then voting, is certainly naughty. In this 


case, the papers say, the honorable member “ broke 
his Senatorial and Masonic word,” which must be a 
sort of compound fracture, worse than common lying 
—in Alabama. Inasmuch as the Senatorial and Ma- 
sonic soul of the honorable gentleman is probably but 
an ordinary soul, we think he is scarcely entitled to 
any such distinction. There is 2 passage about “all 
liars,” which seems to include Senators and Masons, 
and not to exclude other people. 


—The newspapers will have their little joke, 
even in the dullest times and on the saddest themes. 
We notice that one contemporary talks of Mr. Oake= 
Ames as Hoar Ames, and another calls him On': 
Ames, in allusion to Titus Oates, the informer. [° 
reported that the subject of these pointed epithet: cc=- 
tinues to regard himself as “the honestest man i: 
Congress."" No doubt he is somewhat relieved to have 
the original question of attempted corruption of legu- 
lators obscured by the new issues of personal veracity 
which his testimony bas raised. Butit is certain that 
neither inquiry will be allowed to sleep, or be stran- 
gled; and the matter cannot be settled satisfactorily 
to all parties, if the public be counted in. Meanwhile, 
we do not feel like joking about it. 


—The Episcopal Churchman evinces much of 
that stately courtesy which has its origin and end in 
self-respect, and which stands so many dignified peopic 
instead, as a substitute for a homelier sort, which mere- 
ly censists in kindness to one’s neighbor. At any rate, 
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there is nothing in the Churchman’s creed or spirit | moved Solomon's ideal woman from the pale of 
that prevents its holding up this journal as a sort of | emulation. The oid occupations fail, while needs 


warning against a tendency in the “ religious press" to 
lose its hold upon the great spiritual truths of the 
Christian religion. The Christian Union has now 
been in existence three years, and its cotemporaries, of 
all forms of faith, or of no faith, have had ample oppor- 
tunity to know whether or not these great truths have 
found frequent and earnest utterance in its pages. But 
the Churchman ignores all this extensive record, and, 
bringing its microscope to bear upon our prospectus 
for the current year, proceeds to comment on what it 
does not discover therein. It says of this prospectus : 

“The nearest approach to a religious purpose is that it will 
‘employ Christian cthics in determining all questions of 
duty.’ The whole is suinmed up in these remarkable words: 
‘Finally, we consecrate the Christian Union to the great work 
of producing kindness among all classes of men, of bringing 
the higher faculties of the human mind to bear upon every part 
of life, and of promoting that universal good-will which the 
angels sang, but which so few have ever practised.’ ”’ 

The head and front of the offense which our Church 
friend thinks it worth his while thus to demonstrate, 
seems to be that this paper does not quite come up to 
some high standard which he cherishes in his own 
bosom. Very well; but should not the question rather 
be, does it come up to the standard which it has itself 
set Asa “religious” journal, our neighbor seems 
to say, itis too “‘secular.”” Suppose, then, we call it a 
“secular” journal (and no claim that we have ever 
made forbids it), will he then object that it is too 
“religious?” In other words, the Christian Union 
should be judged by what it professes to be, and what 
it actually is; and not by somebody else's idea of what 
it would better be, much less by a grammatical ana- 
lysis of a few sentences in a single article. 

We waive the easy possibility of shOwing that, by 
even the most orthodox standards, all of the essentials 
of Christianity are included in the language so care- 
fully detached from our columns; for what possible 
profit could accrue to us, oranybody, from a theological 
wrangle with the Churchman? Who can doubt that 
the judicious introduction of a few of the consecrated 
phrases which are supposed by some to be the touch- 
stone of genuine piety, and especially of a few sen- 
tenees from the Book of Common Prayer, would have 
gaved us from its pondcrous censure? 


A CHAPTER OF PRECEDENTS. 


_— EMILY FAITHFULL, to whom the 
fe recent brilliant reception was given, has 
been writing a series of well-consideréd papers 
entitled, ‘“‘What to do with Single Women?” 
When that able political economist, Mr. Toots, 
was asked, ‘‘ What shall we do with our raw mate- 
rials when they come into port, in return for our 
drain of gold?” he confidently responded, ‘‘ Cook 
tem!” But if any social theorist shall propound 
to Miss Faithbful’s conundrum the answer, ‘‘ Marry 
’em,” that lady stands ready to confute him with 
the statistical objection that there are in the 
United Kingdom alone nine hundred and thirteen 
thousand one hundred and sixty-two women who 
can never, by any possibility, find husbands there- 
in. And since the narrowest stickler for the doc- 
trine that the woman was made for the man, and if 
she would learn anything, must ask of her husband 
at home, commonly rests his case with St. Paul, 
and would hardly remand the surplus million to 
Moses and concubinage, it is plain that society 


- must teach this vast class self-support, or sustain 


a tremendous burden of needless pauperism. In 
America, the excess of men seems. at first to make 
the question of less moment to us; but the fact is, 
that in all of the older States women are in the 
majority, and that, while this disproportion in- 
creases, the ratio of marriages decreases. 

It seeins to us that the form of the inquiry sug- 
gests the mischicvous mistake which has made 
such an inquiry necessary. The theory that some- 
thing external, mechanical, eleemosynary, must be 
done for women is es old as our first father, and 
as weak. The new dispensation, which has been 
many thousand years struggling into recognition, 
declares that nothing of permanent value can be 
done for women which is not done by women. 
Growth is from within. 

This good world is young yet. In its inexpe- 
rience mankind has made a botch of many things, 
and notably of the whole question of woman’s work 
and wages. We say mankind, for both men and 
women have been to blame for the present existing 
injustice. It isonly under modern conditions that 
women have become wage-laborers. In the more 
primitive order they were workers, indeed, but in 
a different fashion. When they were millers, 
grinding the corn between flat stones, bakers, 
tending their coarse cakes before the fire, tanners, 
spinners, carders, weavers, tailors, there was ample 
employment in one household for many women, 
and they earned their part of the household in- 
come. But we have changed all that. Lowell and 
Manohester, Rochester and St. Louis, have re- 
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and workers have multiplied. It is estimated that 
in this State more than one-third of the women 
are cither unmarried or childless. On this large 
fraction, therefore, the duties of maternity lay no 
fetter, while to most of them paid labor is a neces- 
sity. And when to this number is added that of 
the mothers who, in whole or in part, support 
their families, it will be seen that the question of 
employment for women is one of the greatest im- 
portance. 

The general complaint, that for equally good 
work with men women get but half pay, is unfor- 
tunately true. But it is less because they are wo- 
men than because they are superfluous hands. 
Too many women offer to do too few things. The 
product goes down in the market, because the 
supply exceeds the demand. On the stage and in 
journalism women are as well paid as men, capa- 
city, and not sex, settling the wage, because clever 
actresses and authoresses are as rare as clever 
actors and authors. On the other hand, at this 
moment we have personal knowledge of the case 
of a young lady who is a proof-reader in one of our 
largest publishing houses. The firm pronounce 
her the best hand in the establishment, by reason 
of quickness, exactness, and thorough culture, out- 
side the technique of the occupation. She is paid 
twelve dollars a week, while less capable men, 
working under her supervision, receive twenty- 
five. It is very galling, and, on the face of it, very 
unjust. Yet these employers say, that if she were 
to leave them to-morrow, a dozen women would 
be eager for her place at the same pay, and that, 
to offer her the wages of men, would therefore be 
to offer not justice, but charity. 

The remedy is elbow-room. Margaret Fuller 
solved the problem, when she said : *‘ Let women 
be sea-captains if they will.” Certainly twenty- 
two centuries have but broadened the fame of Ar- 
temisia, who, failing to dissuade Xerxes from Sala- 
mis with her wisdom, did her best to save it for 
him with her valor, and handled her fire-ships 
with more courage and skill than any other com- 
mander. The precedent is hardly likely to find 
followers, but it is certainly a test-case of capacity. 
And there was Captain Betsey Miller, who sailed 
the good ship Cleotus into and out of Belfast har- 
bor for many years, trusted of merchants, and re- 
spected of her crew. And who has forgotten the 
heroic story of Mary Patton, who, with the sacred, 
primal sorrow of womanhood upon her, when her 
husband fell ill of small-pox, and his men threat- 
ened mutiny, sailed his ship from Cape Horn to 
the Golden Gate ? 

There is not time to mention the women who 
have been soldiers, kings, champions, high sheriffs, 
magistrates. Our point is, that all doors open to 
capacity. But the great wrong has been that 
society practically repeated the polite nonsense of 
Veeshnoo Sarma: ‘‘Every book of knowledge 
which is known to Oosana and Vreehaspatee is by 
nature implanted in the understandings of wo- 
men.” The education of boys, as a class, is pro- 
spective, and respects their probable employment. 
The education of girls, as a class, has nothing to 
do with any other employment than wifehood. 
Those women whose lives have been memo- 
rable and helpful have been they who were 
‘brought up like boys "-*that is, who have been 
hard students of hard studies, and hard workers 
in whatever fields they chose. Mrs. Browning's 
genius was not more remarkable than her acquire- 
ments. George Eliot’s breadth and power are 
called masculine, by which is simply meant that 
they are the highest result of indomitable toil. 
Margaret Fuller learned what her brothers learned. 
Florence Nightingale had been in hard training in 
the best hospitals of Europe for ten years before 
she transformed the pest-wards of Scutari from a 
hell into a place of hope. Captain Betsey Miller 
and Mrs. Patton understood navigation as well as 
most women understand crochet. Voltaire says: 
that Christina of Sweden was the only sovereign 
of Europe whose diplomacy was a match for that 
of Richelieuand Mazarin. Queen Elizabeth's fame 
still waxes. Both those ladies were accomplished 
students of literature and of affairs, one of them, 
at least, knowing more Greek in her girlhood than 
the most exacting of our colleges requires of its 
graduates. And both might bave satisfied even 
Mrs. Barbauld’s definition of the ‘“‘ sweetly wo- 
manly,” since one left behind her four thousand 
gowns, and the other a particularly choice collec- 
tion of wigs. 

Now, it is not the capacity here which is pheno- 
menal, but the training, which is exceptional. 
And if two women, unassisted, could n te one 


of the famous treaties of modern times—that of 
Cambray, in 1529—then many women may to-day 
win success in the law. If, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, one young girl, working day and night alone 
over dead bodies in her attic, perfected the com- 
mon manikin, and was the first to explain by the 
aid of prepared wax the hidden mysteries of the 
human frame; if another girl supplied from her 
own observations the suggestions which made the 
fame of John Hunter; if a woman taught that 
century in England nearly all it knew of obstetrical 
science ; if a woman wade the first medical botany, 
then many women may to-day win success in medi- 
cine. If Harriet Hosmer can carve stone, and Rosa 
Bonheur paint, then many women may engrave, 
and design, and decorate china, or wall-paper, or 
house-walls for that matter, and excel in all depart- 
ments of photographic art. If women invented, 
as is said, the needle, the spindle, and the basket, 
then the whole range of invention lies open to 
them. If Anna Mehlig’s educated fingers touch 
the piano-keys with the precision of flawless ma- 
chinery, then the educated fingers of hosts of 
women may work at watch-movements, or at glass 
engraving, or at enameling, or at the manufacture 
and repair of jewelry, or at practical chemistry, or 
at any employment demanding a correct eye, a 
delicate manipulation, and nice precision of touch. 

In fact it is difficult to say of what industry a 
woman is not capable, and to what opportunity 
she is consequently not entitled. She has but to 
learn that head-work is the master-key of life. 
And she has but to teach that the noblest woman- 
hood implies a certain cultivation of the head and 
hands, and is not altogether, as Cleopatra Skewton 
beautifully observed, ‘‘all heart-and-what’s-his— 
name.” . 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 
1. Is there any way by which a young lady of good 
education, who can draw pretty well, can make a living 
in New York? 


UCH is the substance of a letter, and we have 
received hundreds of like import. Judging from 
our observation, there are always about ten thousand 
ladies and twenty thousand gentlemen of good educa- 
tion seeking genteel employment in New York. We 
said good education, but we hasten to retract it. No 
man or woman is well educated who has not seme defl- 
nite trade or profession by which to earn a livelihood. 
Den’t come to New York unless you are qualified to 
excel in some department of human labor. Genuine 
excellence is always at a premium in New York, but 
even people of excellent abilities should not seck a 
metropolis unleas they have great courage and perse- 
verance. And that which appears first-rate in a small 
place may prove to be only fifth-rate when tricd by a 
metropolitan standard. The sharp competitions of a 
great city are very severe on all but those who have 
plenty of power and courage. New York is a rough 
sea, In which feeble barques are apt to founder. 


2. Are noble, true, good Unitarians, whose lives are 
Christlike, lost because of their opinions ? 

We do not think that Christ is a “ proud baillie-like 
body,"’ who casts people off on account of their mis- 
takesabout him. It is better to be noble and believe 
wrong than to believe right and not to be noble—but 
best of all is to believe right and to be right. 

3. Your article on confessing Christ before men is 
well enough, but what would you do if you lived where 
the churches were narrow, and where you could not 
quite agree with any of them? 

It is a thousand-year old heresy—an orthodox heresy 
—that the chief hand of fellowship is opinion. If you 
do not quite agree with the opinions of a church, you 
may still sympathize with its spirit and zeal. 


4. Ia tt wrong to insure? If not, is tt wrong to bet 
that a fire or a death will or will not happen withina 
given time? 

Our intelligent correspondent, who vonfesses to hav- 
ing won a bet on the election must see that while there 
is a superficial semblance between insurance and bet- 
ting there is a profound and essential difference. 
Would he be quite as willing to be a director ‘n a great 
gambling institution as to be a director of a great In- 
surance Company? Why not, if he believes that gam- 
bling and insurance are not essentially different? The 
one promotes morality and the general weal, the other 
destroys both. 


5. What would you advise a poor sinner to do who 
knows he has a rebellious, wicked, wngrateful, un- 
feeling heart, but does not feel it, and can neither be- 
lieve, love, nor obey? 

Do the best you can. God is not “an austere man.” 
No one can be in the sad state of mind described by 
our correspondent who bas a right notion of God. But 
the remedy is not in thinking about God, nor in trying 
to feel. Find some Christian work and do it, help 
somebody, relieve somebod y—exercise yourself in some 
way. Let your feelings take care of themselves. It is 
too much looking in that has done the mischief. ‘* Look 
upward and not downward, outward and not inward, 
forward and not backward, and lend a hand." 
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6. What do you think of cutting a hole in the tice 24% 
feet thick to baptize new converts? 

If any one wants to be baptized by immersion, he 
should be so baptized. If it is winter, and he is impa- 
tient, and can stand the shock, and the minister is 
ready, let him by all means be baptized through a hole 
inicc. The act, if sincere, is not to be ridiculed. But 
every man who looks on is not bound to think it wise, 
necessary, Or improving. It will be very likely to pro- 
duce a false impression among the weak, as to the 
spiritual nature of the Gospel. Still, if one’s zeal is 
hot, the ice-water may not be the worst thing for him. 
Our advice to all in delicate health would be, “ Wait 
till the birds sing.”’ 


7. What is the sceret of the success of the Roman 
Catihoiics in the training and education of their child- 
Ten, 8? that cach and all of them becqmes obedient to 
the faith of their fathers? Cannot we, Protestants, 
learn something from them in regard to our children? 

The secret of the success of Roman Catholic cduca- 
tion is a very open one. They train their children to 
believe that it is a sin to think independently on re- 
ligious questions. We, Protestants, can learn from 
them not to rear our children to any such stagnation. 


8 J have becn under Christian influence all my 
life, and yet [am not a Christian. Though my judg- 
ment inay be convinced, I cannot believe with the heart, 
etc. Have I sinned away my day of grace? 

If you had sinned away your day of grace you would 
not cire cnough about the matter to inquire. If your 
judzment is convinced, what more do you want? Feel- 
ing is well enough when it comes; but do you refuse to 
labor for those you love because you cannot feel? Go 
to work to be a Christian in the same common-sense 
way thei you do other things. When Christ told Peter 
to follow, he probably did not stop to inquire whether 
he hac any feeling or not. He did what he was told to 
do. Do you likewise. This answer, and No. 5 above, 
may apply also to those who write us in anxiety, leat 
they have committed the unpardonable sin. People 
who have committed the unpardonable sin are the last 
to grieve dverit. And this despondency comes of too 
much looking inward. 


9. ls it proper fora Christian to cxpend anything 


for merc show in apparel, equipage, cle. If so, to what 
ertent may such crpenditure be indulged? 


-- 
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It would be a dull world if all ornament were ban- | 


ished. God that gave the love for it meant it to be 
gratified. And yet there can be no doubt that there is 
too much expenditure for ornamentation. Certainly 
mere display is unchristian, and the conscientious 
Chris‘ian will scruple to spend more on even refined 
tastes than he gives to the breadless poor. 


10. Do you teach twat Jesus Cirrist when a baby in 
his inother’s arms was God Almighty? 

There is not room here to answer your question fully. 
If you care to have an explicit statement of the editor's 
views, see his “ Life of Christ,’’ Chap. iil. 


ll. Js there any passage in the Bible that would for- 
bid the opinion that animals that have lived here exist 
hereafter? 

We know of none that cither forbids or warrants it, 
unless Ecclesiastes iii. 23 has a bearing on the case. 


12. Would free and unappropriated pews be more in 
accordance with Gospel principles than the present 
system, and more conducive to bringing tic masses 
undcr Christian tnfluence ? 

The Gospel priaeiple in such eases is to do that which 
will serve the great ond best. Whena church is entirely 
full wader any system, it cannot be any fuller. But 
there are many places where pewed churches are not 
nearly oo good as free-seated ones. The right way is 
to have no system for all cases, but decide in each 
instance *%hich will be best—fiot consulting the con- 
venicuce of the few, but the good of all, 


13. What are the signs by which a man of gentus may 
be distinguished from aman of ertraordinary talent? 

We suppose those who are accustomed to make the 
distinetion understam] aman of talent to be one who 
handles snbjecta ably; while a man of genius, whether 
his range be wide or narrow, is oue who is able to 
create something or to discover something that did not 
exist in human thoucht before. But the distinction is 


ado. -tfulonc. This will serve asan answer to several 
corre 

We rive questions on hand from R. L. L., D. C. W., 
Cai . BC. F. A. A., J. EL, Lady Subscriber (the 
editor docs not intend to becomea Roman Catholic, at 
leas’ not until DOllinger and Lyacinthe are taken 


back), Mire. T. of Quincy, Ils. (read answers numbered 


one of all the year. 
come in fast enough to supply the pressing needs of the 


6 an above; it these are not enough we will answer 
H.S., An Enquiring Friend, O., 1. A. G. P. | 
(w | your first question substantially in 
previo mus to the second, Yes.) Miss Cheny, 


W. A. B. L., Interested Reader, W. A. 
R., aul otbers, Our inquiring friends will see how 
many iaquiries we have, and wiil be patient with us if 
sem> hive to lie over. Ask us but one question in ao 
lettce. Do not send the whole at once. 


Som: friends send us postage stamps forareply. We 
do not object to the stamps at all, but questioners 
must not expect a separate written reply from the 
editor. 


Household, 


The 
AROUND THRE HEARTH, 


BY iH. WARNER. 


RAW up your chairs; the panes are white 
With winter growth, the ferna of frost; 
Without, the old elm moans to-night; 
Ita long, bare arms are wrung and tossed. 


The gates on frozen hinges creak, 
The rude wind ratties door and sash, 
And where it smites the whitening cheek, 
It stings and tingies like a lash. 


Upon the path the hardy snow 

Laughs, chuckling, at the heavy heel; 
And where the laden wagons go 

It drones and sings beneath the wheel 


The white smoke, lifting fold on fold, 
Writhes, snake-like, beaten in the air; 

The Man i’ the Moon looks pinched with eold— 
The heavenly lanterns wink and flare. 


But bring choice apples from the bina, 
And crack the nuts, while in the heat 
The corn its mimic fight begins, 
The skirmish, battle, aad retreat. 


And pass the wine of sprightly speech, 
The brisk champagne of wit and jeat; 
Give laughter casy room, and each, 
In turn, make mirth for all the rest. 


Tell the old tales, and once again 
Let the deep-buried genii loose: 
Sing nonsonse songs; we'll not disdain 
The melodies of Mother Goose. 


So let the crazy norther roar; 
Soug by this hearth, we will not mind; 
To-night be written o'er our door, 
“ Who centers here leave care behind.” 


CHRISTMAS EVE IN THE PAR- 
SONAGE, 


BY MIA. CURTIS. 


Lo Gene Was sitting in her low rocker before 
@ the fire, in a brown study. 

It was almost Christmas, and there were four littic 
people to whom that day had always been the happiest 
But somehow the salary did not 


A. W. 


household, for, let me tell you, these were “ Minister's 
Children,”’ and then you will understand all about 
that. So when mamma heard the little girls telling 
the baby brother how they should all hang up their 
stockings Cbristmas Eve, and in the morning they 
would find them brimming with all kinds of wonder- 
ful things, .she couldn’t keep back a sigh. Our dear 
little tot heard it, and the next moment a pair of soft 
arms were about mamma's neck, and she said, as if 
divining her thoughts, “Never mind, mamma, about 
Christmas this time. We won't hangup our stockings, 
and we won't fecl bad if we don't hive a thing. It’s 
such hard times, and papa needs all the money he can 
get. You won't care cither, will you?’ said the dar- 
ling, appealing to the other children. It was rather 
hard, and had come suddenly upon them, but they 
readily agreed to be happy without gifts, for once. 


> Mamma kissed them all around, and said it was hard 


times now, for papa and everybody clse, and perhaps 
it would be best not to buy anything, at least. 

But after the children were all in bed theiy mamma 
had a sorrowful time of it all to herself. The minister 
was in the study. Very likely she would have escaped 
it if he had been with her in that quiet hour, for they 
had a way of trying to keep each other's courage up 
when the dark hours came, as they often did. 

It is a very sad thing to tell, but this particular 
minister's wife has a deal of natural depravity in her 
heart, and occasionally it rises up and makes her a 
world of trouble. 

So as she sat there before the fire mending the rips 
and tears of the day in the garments that filled her 
work-basket, she indulged in some very wicked and 
rebellious thoughts. She thought about the minister’s 
Sunday suit, shabby and threadbare with age. No 
doubt the people thought it quite time he bad a new 
one, but.the minister said, ‘‘ No, not yet,” for after 
years of waiting and hungering after them, arow of 
shining new books gleamned out on the study-shelves— 
ihe price of a suit, and some other needful things. 
People wondered at the 
shone out of the Sunday : 
other: * Our minister is improving wonderfally.” 


ermons, and eaid one to an- 


new life and interest that | 


| 


thought of the constant wearisome cares that haunted | 


their sleeping and waking hours, robbing life of haif 
its brightness, 


ond hinderinz cven the Master’s work.” 


She thought of the children, dear precious little ones, | 


kicking their tocs through their shoes with the samo 
fcarful rapidity which characterizes other children, 
cud as for Willie’s knees and clbows, they were al- 
ways “out.” She thought of the numberlees wants 
that were ever clamoring the some, whether the purse 
was full or empty. 

She wondered whether having the salary paid at the 
convenience of the people, was a means of grace, or 
otherwise, and then she repented of that at once, for 
they were denr, kind, loving people after all. 

But Christmas so near, and nothing ready for the 


— 


chitdren. That was the last bitter drop in the cup, / 


and she just stoppe| and had the Liggest kind cf cry 
over it. Only alittle whiic, however, and then she fell 
on her kneesand poured out all her gricfs and troubles 
into the loving ear of “ our Father,” prayed until ait 
the bitterness passed away from her heart. So when 
the minister came down from the study she was smil- 
ing, and darning away at the stockings es 
never lisped a werd of all this to him. 

And all this while “ our Father” wus 
these things, and one day a wonderful * barrcl" can 
to the Parsonage. Loving hearts and hands had been 
busy a long time over it, and it came just in ti) A?! 
to how many homes and hearts a “inissionar) | 
welcomed with grateful smiles and tears, liftiue t 
load of care, and putting new life aud courare into 
heavy hearts. So atthe very last moment it came 
paas that a Christmas tree was set up in s corner of 
the kitchen—for it is sucha wee bit of a house, it would 
be too bad to tell how very small and cid it was. Ard 
the children were kept in the sitting-room, listening 
to the most wonderful owl and bear storics that 
Grandpa could invent, and knew nvthing of what was 
going on, until with a grand flourish the little door 
flew open, and lo! the poor shalby kitchen had been 
transformed into a fairy palacc! What shouts cf de- 
light went up from the four children! How they C'd 
dance and caper about it! 

Was there ever such a wonderful tree before 
was not blazing with wax tapers, nor festooned 
frost-work of pop-corn, neither was it glittering with 
useless tovs only made to look at. But there was 
something for every one from the dear old grand- 
parents down to the baby, who was radiant with de- 
light over a candy whistle and a wee * Noah's ark.” 
And papa and mamma were hugged and kissed by so 
many lips sweet and sticky with molasses candy, that 
they had quite enough of it without accepting the bits 
proffered by the loving little hands. So, after all, 
there was nobody in the world had a jollier, happier 
Christmas Eve than the minister's children in the 
Parsonage. 
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OUR WINTER BIRDS. 
BY MRS. MARY ESTHER MILLER. 


HAT, no winter birds!” I exclaimed in 

reply to my little friend, Molly Stebbins, 
who had just come in and declared to me, “ she should 
not try walking again, though the doctor should order 
it twenty times, when there was nothing to see, ro 
grasa, no flowers, no birds.” 

* Oh,” said I, “ you are mistaken. Sit down here by 
my window, while I dress myself for a walk, cnd ! 
will soon show you your error.” I had a little ariifee, 
I must own, in seating her by my delightful wi: dow, 
for the bilsted tree that sent its branches out to within 
arm’s length of the window pane was, to my certain 
knowledge, full of a flock of the lesser redpoll, arrived 
not less than half an hour previous. 

So I said, “ Molly, I want you to observe this tree 
that I take such pride in; though stripped of leaves, 
how beautiful is the network of branches, especially 
the upper ones, still hung with tassel, like seed vessels.”’ 

I had hardly gone from the window when I heard a 
lively exclamation and acall, ‘‘ Come here, cousin May, 
and tell me quickly what this darling little bit of 
a bird is called.”” “ How does he look?” said I; not that I 
did not know perfectly well, but to entice her to 
observe minutely. 

“Something like a sparrow,” she replied; “‘ but there 
is a beautiful crimson spot, like blood, on his head, and 
all his feathers look as if it were really blood that had 
trickled down and got smeared over them. Why, you 
dear little things, prettier than any summer bird, one, 
two, five, eight, nine. I can count nine. What magic 
have you, cousin May, that brings them here, and do 
you often have such rare visitants?” 

“Ob, no,” said I, “ this is the first time I have seen 
this bird this winter; they only comegwhen it is ex- 
tremely cold at the north, and then in large flocks. 
Wilson says that hundreds of them are offered for sale 
in the Philadelphia markets at this season. They re- 
main with us till April, then retire to the far north for 
incubation. And as for magic, all the magic I use is to 
keep my eyes open to see when they do come. Dut il 
we are ready let us go up the street, towards the open 
field at the end.” 

“I can hardiy tear myself away from this preity 
sight,”’ said she. “But, perhaps, you wiil show ny 
something better.” 

The village of Fhushing—thanks to its nurserymen—is 
plentifully adorned with evergreens, crowing thick!» in 
creat flelds, or standing by twos and threes, 
singly, in front of houses. As we passed close by som 
of these, T heard the faintest little chirp, and I called on 
Molly to listen.. Surely, yes, two or three birds of some 
kind were there, and, as we strove to penetrate tie 
thick gloom of the boughs, we saw the tree Lad severai 
occupaite. 

“Stand perfectly still, Molly,” said I, “‘and we shall 
soon know what feathered creature is housed here. 
Presently out hopped a wee, olive-creen bird, smalleg 
than a wren, turned his bright eye on us, but, as we 
did not lift a finger or wink an eyelid, with creat un 
concern he hopped from bough to bough. Presently 
another appeared on the outer part of an upper breach. 
We stood a long while watching the busy creatures as 
they sought their food, consisting of the larve of in- 
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sects, uttering, from time to time, their faint chirps, 
indicative of perfect contentment. 

“That,” said I to Molly, as we walked on, “ is the 
golden-crowned wren, called a wren, though he does 
not belong at all to the wren family. There is on the 
crown of the head an orange-red spot like gold, 
margined with lemon-yellow and black. This can only 
be seen by parting the feathers. In times of great ex- 
citement they show this themselves, adding greatly to 
their beauty. In the spring and fall they feed about 
the extremities of the branches, sometimes fluttering 
in the air in front of them, seizing small flies, and at 
such times often expose the golden feathers of .the 
head, opening and shutting them with great adroitness. 
At home I have a stuffed specimen, which you shall 
take in your own hands.” 

would,”’ said she, that I could any way attain 
your knowledge. I have a friend—a naturalist—who 
thinks those young ladies very deficient who don’t 
know the birds that frequent the fields and orchards. 
He says it is a shame to them to be so au fait in matters 
of dress and toilet, and not be able to call by name the 
songsters that add so much to the charm of our coun- 
try life. 

_As Molly spoke, I perceived a troubled look flitting 
across her lovely face, and her eyes were directed far 
away across the marshes. 

“You can learn,”’ said I, softly. 

“Learn,” she replied; ‘“‘how can I learn? When I 
see a bird and run to find ite name by comparing my 
mental note of it with the description, I get so con- 
fused I can hardly tell one from another. lam in de- 
spair about it.” 

“I will help you,’ I replied. “It is necessary that 
you should see the birds close by at first, be able to 
handle them and compare them with stuffed specimens, 
or colored engravings. Some of the first birds we 
learned about were obtained from the New York mar- 
kets. At this time of year various birds are offered for 
sale.’’ 

We were now passing a neglected field where seedy 
weeds in many places cropped out above the snow. 
“Hush,” said Molly. ‘*‘ What are these?"’ A whirling 
flight of birds, like leaves blown by the wind and set- 
tling down, fell now on all the straggling plants. 

It is a flock of Arctic snow buntings, driven by stress 
of weather to find food in this milder climate. These 
birds have their breeding-places far to the north. 
Greenland is full of them. Their nesta, made of grass 
and feathers, lined with the down of the Arctic fox, 
are placed in the fissures of the rocks. When the ex- 
treme cold drives them south, they seem to overflow 
the lands in great abundance. They have a soft whist- 
ling call-note which they repeat at intervals while they 
are flying. I have often been first made aware of their 
presence by hearing this note dropping down from the 
sky. Pretty creatures of white and Wlack, intermixed 
with a reddish brown! Could you examine them 
closer you would find no two alike.”’ 

Molly looked a little and exclaimed, “‘I thought I 
knew the snow bird. The bird I have always called by 
that name is of a dark mouse color.” 

“ Yes,” 1- replied. “ That is the common snow-bird, 
you must mfhd the distinction. This is the Arctic 
snow bunting, and it does not come so regularly as the 
other. We have had this bird alive caged for awhile. 
We gathered sprays of seedy weeds for its food, which 
it accepted, but for several days we could not per- 
suade it to drink. Some one at last suggested that we 
should present frozen granulated snow to it. Of this 
it partook at once plentifully. How forcibly does this 
peculiarity tell of those frozen countries where it is its 


- habitudeto live. In its aspect it is the gentlest of birds. 


It is difficult to convey an idea of the dove-like inno- 
cence expressed in its looks. I can tell you a way of 
drawigg birds near the house where you can observe 
them. We have practised throwing hominy under our 
dining-room windows. We have had the white- 
throated sparrow, the snow-bird, the fox-colored spar- 
row and sorfg sparrow, all feeding there, scratching 
with their tiny feet in the snow, like miniature hens. 
This you cannot do, of course, if any cats are about.” 

“I feel encouraged," she replied, “and I will begin 
in good earnest my studies. Brother Will shall go to 
the ma’ kets to-morrow for me, and when I come down 
next week to celebrate your birthday, I shall report 
progress. I have seen so much to-day, I am delighted. 
I think I shall recognize all these birds again, the 
Arctic snow bunting, the golden-crowned wren, the 
lesser red-poll. 

(To be concluded next week.) 


MEMORIALS OF BUNYAN.—Noticing, on page 35 
ofthe Christian Union for Jan. 8, a paragraph, con- 
cerning a proposed monument to John Bunyan, I 
venture to inform you that the jail at Bedford, in which 
Bunyan was confined, is not in existence. 

It was situated in the centre pier of the bridge which 
then spanned the River Ouse, at Bedford. The jail has 
another claim to our remembrance, as being the prison 
which first attracted the attention of John Howard, 
and started him on that mission which made his name 
famous. In consequence of Howard’s efforts, the 
prison was pulled down somewhere about the year 
179, and not very long afterwards a new bridge took 
the place of the old one. 

The meeting-house in which Bunyan used to preach, 
at Bedford, is also a thing of the past; but on the site 
of it stands a lange and handsome brick chapel, which 


bears the name of Bunyan Meeting, and is occupied by 
the same church organization as in Bunyan’s day, al- 
though, carrying out to their legitimate end the prin- 
ciples of open communion, which Bunyan taught, 
they now pass for Congregationalists, and not Baptists. 
In the vestry of the meeting-house many interesting 
relics of the great Tinker are preserved. 

At Elstow, about a mile from Bedford, the cottage 
in which Bunyan was born, and the market-house in 
which, before his conversion, his Sunday revels were 
held, are still in a good state of preservation. 

In the latter place, the church of Bunyan Meeting 
have a preaching station and Sabbath school. J. B. 


The Chureh, 


HOME, 


In connection with the day of prayer for colleges, 
which was observed last Thursday, the circumstance may be 
mentioned, that itis just half a century since Rev. Dr. Cor- 
nelius and Prof. Edwards, of Andover, recommen.led this ob- 
servance, and established it as a permanent usage. 

Governor Washburn, of Massachusetts, is not only an 
earnest Christian man, but in constant demand for speeches 
on all sorts of religious occasions. His addresses are modest, 
and full of good sense. He has even been known to occupy a 
pulpit on Sunday; and few men practices what tliey preach so 
wellas he, In many respects, he is a model governor. 


Responsive reading of the Scriptures, by pastor and 
congregation, has been reoommended asa part of public wor- 
ship in the Methodist Churches of California, by one of the 
District Conferences in that State. This will be an innova- 
tion, but it is favorably regarded. The change has already 
found its way into Congregational and Presbyterian Churches. 


The new method of promoting the interests of foreign 
missions, inaugurated by the Presbyterians of Michigan, is to 
hold State conventions for the cause, and the first one assem- 
bled at Ipsfanti on the 2ist ult. It was a grand occasion, ae- 
cording to all accounts, equalling in spirit the meetings of the 
American Board, and promising great results in starting simi- 
lar movements in other States. 


A feature of the religious services in Cambridge, 
Mass., might well be imitated in many other places with 
wholesome effect. Representative ministers of different de- 
nominations are taking turns in preaching every Sunday even- 
ing in the First Baptist Church of the place, and crowded con- 
gregations listen to them. Two weeks since, Rey. Dr. Wil- 
liam M. Taylor, of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York, offi- 
ciated there, and made a deep impression with one of his 
effective discourses. 


Not a very cheerful view does the Jewish Messenger 
take of the kind of converts that Judaism sometimes gathers 
in from the Christian fold, particularly when they are of the 
gentier sex. Finding a wedding invariably follow such con- 
versions, it declares that it is not in Judaism, but in Jewish 
husbands that the fair ones put their new hope and trust. 
Two of these conversions and marriages have recently taken 
place, causing the very type of our exchange to exclaim, 
“ What a farce the whole thing is!" 


Both the Congregational Churches in Chelsea, Mass., 
are enjoying unusual prosperity. The pastor ef the Winnisi- 
met, Rev. A. P. Foster, invites persons desiring religious con- 
versation to remain after the Sabbath evening prayer-mecet- 
ing for that purpose. Nearly thirty have accepted the invita- 
tion at one time. Dr. Eddy, of the Central, holds a young 
people’s meeting on Tuesday evenings, which is largely at- 
tended, and which he conducts much after the manner of an 
old-fashioned “inquiry meecting."’ Other churches fn the vi- 
cinity are favored with a similar religious awakening, which, 
in most cases, may be traced to the week of prayer. 


The “Congregational Club” of Boston is composed 
of ministers and laymen belonging to the city and vicinity. It 
has nearly two hundred members, who pay an admission fee 
of ten dollars, and a yearly tax of eight. Once a month they 
meet for social interchanges, a supper, and the diseussion of 
any topic which may concern the prosperity of the decnomina- 
tion. Governor Washburn and Chief-—Justice Chapman are 
both members, and among the most constant in thefr 
attendance. Its meetings have hitherto been in “ Wesleyan 
Hall,” but after this will be in the new Congregational 
House, which is soon to be dedicated. Very properly, the first 
meeting there will be wholly social, and each member is 
authorized to bring his wife, daughter, sweetheart, or other 
friend with him. 


J. L. Lord, Esq., of the Boston Bar, whose views re- 
specting the return of the Jews to Palestine, and the personal 
coming of Christ to reign at Jerusalem, are substantially those 
of his father, the late President of Dartmouth College, is 
stirring up quite an interest in the subject in certain quarters. 
His lecture on “ God's Covenant with Israel, the Head of the 
Nations,”’ has becn read before the Congregational, Episcopal, 
and Methodist Ministers’ meetings in Boston; at Andover, at 
the invitation of the Faculty and students of the Theological 
Seminary ; and at Cambridge, at the invitation of the Dean 
and Faculty of the Episcopal school there. He has read it also 
from several pulpits, both on Sabbath and week-day evenings, 
in thesame vicinity. Those who do not accept its conclusions 
regard it as a brilliant summary of what can be said on that 
side of an old question. 


The American Branch of the Evangelical Alliance 
has just issued ita invitation to sister organizations through- 
out the world to send delegates to the General Conference to 
be held in this city from the 2d to the 12th of October. As 
this will be the first visit among us of a representative body 
of foreign clergymen, the occasion will have a double signifi- 
cance, from the fact that, while drawing American Christians 
into seemingly closer connection with those of the Old World, 
the visitors themselves cannot fall to receive impressions of 


religious life as developed in the United States, which may be 
turned to good account on their return. International Church 
sympathy, and the universal brotherhood of Christians, which 
the Alliance aims to promote, is a sentiment to be felt and 
realized before it can have its own proportionate and power- 
ful influence in the evangelization of the world. A pro- 
gramine of the intended proceedings at the coming meeting, 
soon to be issued, will include papers and addresses to be de- 
livered by competent scholars and philanthropists, both min- 
istors and laymen, from Europe and this country. 


The Jewish Measenger pleads with those who hold the 
faith of Abraham to be more earnest. “ There is," it saya, 
“*a deplorable lack of spiritual fervor, of prayerful enthu- 
siasm, of that moral earnestness without which faith becomes 
superstition, and worship a mockery. The fact is, we are not 
Jews enough. At best, we aro holiday Jews or Saturday Jews. 
With the synagogue and the prayer-book our Judaism ends. 
Buring the rest of the week we are not Jews, we aim only to 
be moral men. But our morality is all bud and no blossom, 
ali seed and no flower, bright without beauty, and fair with- 
out fragrance. Judaism means something. It means a life 
of brave, manly deeds, by which we are to be judged. Juda- 
ism is not gaudy synagogues, claborate vestmenta, choral 
flourishings. Judaiam is not lengthy creeds, mysterious dog- 
mas, and wholesale prayers. It means action, a resolute en- 
deavor, soul-felt striving for truth as each Jew sees 
Here is a rebuke which, for substance, applies as well to 
Christians as to Jewa, and to which tho former, no less than 
the latter, should take heed. 

The opening of the Boston Public Library on Sunday 
has finally been authorized by the Board of Aldermen, despite 
remenstrances from many of the citizens, and the adverse 
opinion of the City Solicitor. One of the aldermen expressed, 
what was probably the opinion of the majority, that as Satan 
always finds work for idle hands to do, the throwing open of 
the library doors would keep those hands out of mischief, 
and result beneficially to the whole community; nor did he 
believe that this action was an entering wedge toward Euro- 
peanizing the Sabbath in this country. He had no fears that 
the opening of theatres would follow, and a general desecra- 
tion of the day ensue. The minority objected to the measure 
on the ground that it would benefit but a very few, while the 
religious sentiment of the community would be greatly ag- 
grieved by it; and it is probable that a reversal] of the alder- 
men’s action will be attempted. The experimént of opening 
the public library on Sunday is now on trial in New York and 
a few other cities, and it remains to be seen what the perma- 
nent result will be. So far, we believe, the attendance has 
not been large or varied enough to promise great things. 

In reply to a sentiment at the recent meeting of the 
Yale Alumni in New Haven, Rey. Dr. Bacon observed that 
the influence of the college and ita graduates was not only 
upon the side of sound learning, but also upon the side of aci- 
ence, as helpful and not hostile to religious faith. He could 
not find here any such conflict between scientific and religious 
truth as is supposed to exist elsewhere. Religion at Yale had 
been taught in harmony with all science, giving it light and 
sanction, and the progress had been from uncertainty to cer- 
tainty—affirming the consistency of the truths of nature with 
the truths of man and his Creator. These expressions, as the 
reports give them, undoubtedly reflect the true position of 
this institution on the questions of the day, and it is not diffi- 
cult to understand why its officers and professors should give 
Professor Tyndall the cordial personal welcome he recently 
received there. Admiration for great attainments and achicve- 
ments in science would not compromise their belief in the ex- 
istence of a personal God or a mediating Saviour, whatever 
the individual views of the eminent visitor might be. It is 
worthy of remark that, at the same Alumni meeting, Profcs- 
sor Dwight, of the Divinity School, said that that department 
now had one hundred studenta, with the largest entering class 
in the country, and that it was assured of permancnce and the 


prospect of great usefulness. 


FOREIGN. 

Religious equality has recently been established in 
the Leward Islands, West Indies, by the British authorities, 
the Government aid having been withdrawn. All the English 
colonies in these islands are practically free from the Estab- 
lished Church System. 


A touching incident has cgme to light in connection 
with the martyrdom of the English missionary, Gordon, in 
the New Hebrides. Just before he was killed by a native, he 
had been at work on the translation of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, and the last portion he went over was the chapter on the 
stoning of Stephen. 


One of the latest innovations of Ritualism is the sub- 
stitution of wine, water and biscuits for the usual bread and 
wine of the Communion table. This change was lately intro- 
duced into the parish church of St. John, Norwich, England, 
but out of a hundred and fifty persons only twenty ventured 
to partake of the ordinance. 

The policy ef the Catholics in England, advocated by 
Bishop Vaughan, is to secure the respect, if not inspire the 
fear, of political leaders, and then to cast in their lot with the 
party which will concede the most to them. As they be- 
lieve that the diséstablishment of the English Church will be 
greatly to their advantage, the strange spectacle may yet ap- 
pear of Romantsts contending side by side with Protestants 
for the separation of Church and State. 


There is an ancient Scotch Colony at St. Martin 
d’Auxigny, in France, numbering some three thousand souls, 
and the Presbyterian Churohes of Scotland have lately opened 
a mission there, to be under the chagre of a pastor of the 
Central Protestant Society of France. The Christian World 
remarks that this is another instance showing how the Pres- 
byterian denoniinations are co-operating together and pro- 
paring the way for ultimate union. 

Pére Hyacinthe’s voice has again been heard in 
France, and this time in a Protestant Church, as all othersare 
denied him. He still) avows himself a Catholic, and believes 
that Protestantism and Catholicism must yet meet on com- 
mon grounds of faith, before the religious peace and progress 
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of the world can be seoured. These views will not be con- 
curred in, but the Piere is so charitable and sincere in what 
he genorally says, that the Protestants in Paris open their 
doors to him, and he finds audience now composed of both 
Protestants and Catholics. 


The Independent churches of England have at times 
been accused of overlooking the masses and favoring the 
more respectable classes. Wheth<cr the charge may have 
been true or not in the past, the contrary appears to be the 
case at present. as the Congregationalists have been building 
churches of late for the special benefit of the working people. 
The corner-stone of one was laid at Brampton, on the 26th of 
December, by a layman, it would seem, Henry Lee, Eaq., of 
Manchester, who remarked in his address that that wa the 
seventeenth occasion of the kind at which he bad officiated. 


The Pope is finding out that temporal power is 
mightier than the spiritual, when it is out of his hands, for 
the Italian Government has just taken possession of sixteen 
of his convents in Rome, and he is utterly powerless to pre- 
vent it. This is the first instance of the enforcement of the 
new laws for the suppression of the Jesult monasteries, and 
it now remains for His Holiness to leave the sacred city after 
such a sacrilege within it. It is to be hoped that he finds 
comfort in Archbishop Manning’s new book, in which the 
Pope's return to his ancient throne and privileges is con- 
fidently predicted. aN 


The coming conflict in Great Britain, as the Freeman 
reads the signs of the times, will be between three partice: 
Protestant Nonconformists, who uphold the authority of the 
one Master—Christ Jeeus the Lord—and regard the sacred 
Seriptures, which each man has a right to interpret for him- 
self, as the one written standard of faith and practice: Ra- 
tionalista, who acknowledge no authority higher than their 
own reason, and who look within for the light by which they 
are to find the way of wisdom in which men should walk : 
Roman Catholics, who accept the Pope as a divine teacher, 
from whose decisions there can be no appeal. The conflict 
will not be between Anglicanism and Komanisam, as the for- 
mer has long helped the latter. 


The subject of the missions in India, and the results 
they have accomplished, is engaging attention in prominent 
quarters. The London Times having expressed the opinion 
that there is no human enterprise of such organization as the 
missions of the Church of England which shows such poor 
success, Lord Lawrence has come out with an important let- 
ter stating the number of actual converts to Christianity in 
India, including Burmah and Ceylon, does not fall much short 
of 300,000, and these, he contends, do not, by any means, give 
an adequate estimate of the results of missionary labor. 
Thousands have become sufficiently enlightened to lose all 
belief in Hindooism and Mohammedaniam, and are in their 
conduct tnfluenced by higher motives, who yet fear to make 
an open profession of the change in them, lest they should be 
looked upon as outcasts and lepers by their own people. 
Men like Lord Napier, Sir Bartie Frere, and others, have 
borne testimony to the good fruits of missionary enterprise 
in India; and in such men as the late Bishop Heber, Bishop 
Cotton, and the present Bishop Milman and Bishop Gill, we 
have had and still have clergymen, who, both by their ex- 
ample and devotion to their duties, have advanced the faith 
which they have preached. Another writer adds: “ What we 
want everywhere, bat emphatically in British India, is a na- 
tive Episcopate. For more than a hundred years we have 
been carrying on missions in that mighty empire, and in the 
course of the century we have made at least from twenty to 
thirty learned Brahmin converts, and yet we have not taken 
the first practical step to sucoess by making one of them a 
bishop. With a native Episcopate we should probably al- 
ready count our converts by millions; but we think proper to 
treat all other races as necessarily inferior to ourselves, and 
to keep them in a position of due ecclesiastical subordination 
to our high mightinesses.”’ 


The Week. 


[From Tuesaday, Jan. 27, to Monday, Feb. 3.) 


A Bill has been reported to the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature recommending a repeal of that section of the Liquor 
Law which allows towns to vote for or against the sale of 
beer. The current against the clause seems to be gathering 
strength and likely to prevail. It is urged that the sale of 
beer is a covert for the sale of other drinks, and that a beer 
saloon is more likely to draw in boys and start them fn a bad 
way than a whisky shop. It is also insisted that there is no 
more reason for referring this part of the law to towns than 
the rest of it. xe 


Assurances to the effect that the Carlist insurrection 
In Spain was completely extinguished came over the wires 
early in the week, but are now supplemented by telegrams 
from Madrid, deserfbing as if no such extinction had taken 
place, a Government victory over the rebels in the north, and 
announcing new military operations in the Basque Provinces. 
Moreover, the mail service between France and Spain has 
been interrupted for three days owing to insurgent operations. 
A further report, which is probably untrustworthy, says that 
Don Carlos himself is at the front, and holds the principal via- 
duct on the Northern railway, promising to blow it up if mo- 
lested by the royal troops. 


It turns out that the emigrant ship Northflect was 
sunk by the Spanish steamer Murillo, but the rumor that the 
steamer went down also was incorrect. She appears to have 
been practically uninjured by the collision, for she continued 
her voyage to Lisbon, but was warned off by friends on shore 
who heard the British lion’s grow), and bethought them that 
there was an extradition treaty between England aud Portu- 
gal. Putting to sea again, she steamcd to Cadia, where she is 
comparatively safe, as there is no criminal convention bee 
tween Spain and England. Depositions have, however, been 
taken by the local authoritics, and some light will, no doubt, 
be thrown upon this most lamentable affair. 


Our Kanaka nrighbors have held their election, and it 
will dowbtiess be satisfactory to “ Mark Twain" to know that 
his candidate, Prince William Lunalild, was clected to the va- 
cant Hawatian throne. 


As #002 a8 the deth of the late king 


was announced, Mr. Clemens wrote to the Trifmine recording | 
his conviction that Prince Bill would “ walk over the course " 
if allowed a chance, and the prediction has proved correct. 
Fortunately there was nothing for the English and American 
men-of-war to do, even if they arrived prior to the election. 
Indeed, if we may Judge from the English papers, it would 
have been difficult to hatch out an international quarrel, for 
the islands are regarded as practically Americanized, and 
some influential London journals have even gone so far as to 
express the wish that the United States might successfully 
intrigue for annexation, adding, in effect, if not in so many 
words, “ Much good may it do them!’’ 


France, according to summaries of a first completed 
census, published in Londen journals, has gone backward in 
effect, more than a dozen years, since that memorable ad- 
vance upon the Rhine frontier, in 1870. In 1857 the French 
National debt was forty-four dollars per capita. Now it is 
one hundred and twenty-cight dollars, or, in other words, 
foots up a total of $4,000,000,000. According to the census 
taken in 1866, under the empire, there were cighty-nine “ de- 
partments,"’ with a population of 38,087,0%. Since that thne 
one entire department, and fractions of three others, have 
been ceded, and the census of 1872 shows a total population 
of 3,102,821. The statistics show that the loss of life during 
the war, and during the subsequent Communistic troubles, 
was not less than 1,217,000. Of the cighty-five departments 
which make up the Republic, only fourteen show any Increase 
of population, and in nine only of these was the gain more 
than three thousand. The losses first mentioned do not in- 
clude the inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine, who number 
1,500,000. Of the forty-two large cities, thirty have gained in 
the aggregate 167,467 inhabitants. It is noteworthy, also, that 
while before the war the women outnumbered the men by 
less than forty thousand; they now outnumber them by over 
one hundred and forty thousand. This view of affairs must 
be discouraging to Frenchmen, even in the fact of the extra- 
ordinary confidence shown by European capitalists in taking 


up the lately negotiated loan. | 


There is a trifling confusion of dates about the Modoc 
war, but we infer that the Indians were encouraged by their 
successful repulse of our troops, as announced last week, and 
assumed the offensive. At any rate they appear to have at- 
tacked Colonel Bernard's camp at the end of Tule Lake. As 
a matter of course they were driven off, losing several men 
and—not, however, as a matter of course—all their horses. 
This is very alarming to the settlers in the vicinity, who are 
moving to safer neighborhoods, fearing lest the troops may 
not be able to keep the enemy within his “ works.”” Rein- 
forcements are on the way to the scene of hostilities from 
San Francisco, Portland, and elsewhere on our aide, and from 
the various warlike tribes on that of the Modocs. Altogether 
we have a very pretty bit of campaigning on hand for the 
winter, especially if the Government persists In its refusal to 
enroll volunteers. Apropos of this affair, the Vos de Cuda, 
a Havana journal, intimates that his Catholic Majesty should, 
“in his next speech to the Cortes, indicate te Mr. Grant how 
much the Spanish people is affected by the proceedings of his 
Government against the poor Indians, and shouid tell the 
whole world that this fight is against a race who are the pos- 
seasors of the land wherefrom they are to be exterminated. 
The King might aleo indicate to Mr. Grant the means he ought 
to employ to civilize instead of to exterminate the Indians, 
giving Mr. Grant's Government as a guide the policy pursued 


} Dy Spain against the Indians when conquering them in Ame- 


rica.” The hit is justifiable, but the most astonishing part of 
it is the last sentence quoted above, which, taken with the 
context, seems to indicate a belief on the part of Spaniards 
that the Indian polivy of their great explorers wag humane. 


After having for some ninety years paid the Post- 
Office Department annually a large sum to transport mail 
matter under the “ frank" of senators and representatives, 
we are at last relieved. The Senate, a few days ago, took up 
a Bill which was passed Inst summer by the House, when the 
members happened to be in a careless mood, After rejecting 
all amendments, the BU) was approved end sent back to 
the House in the following refreshingly concise form: 
“ Be @ enacted, ctc., That the franking privilege be, and the 
game is hereby abolished, from and after the Grst of July, 
A. D. 1873, and that thenceforth all official correspondence of 
whatever nature, and other mailable matter, sent from or 
addressed to any officer of the Government or person now 
authorised to frank such matter shall be chargeable with the 
same rates of postage as may be lawfully imposed upon like 
matter sent by or addressed to other persons.” Naturally 
this action took the House by surprise, for it has always 
been able to trust the Senate in anything which looked 
to the abolition of franking, but by good fortune members 
were again in a favorable frame of mind, and passed the Dill 
in spite of some desultory opposition, by a vote of 142 against 
48. Further legislation of some sort will, of course, be neces- 
sary, for, while the abuses of the franking system were far 
greater than its uses, it is undeniable that the public should 
pay for the transmission of such mail matter as is really de- 
sirable. The danger is that Congressmen will be only too 
liberal in voting stamps to themselves and to the other officials 
whose ancient privileges are docked by this sweeping Biy. 
At all eventa, the mail-bags wil! not hereafter be distended by 
campaign documents and by private correspondence marked 
* official "’ or franked by some honorable gentieman. 


Importers and castom-house officers are never on 
very good terms with one another, except when a private ar- 
rangement exists whereby the labor of the one is lightened 
by the liberal douceurs of the other. Especially is this the 
case here, where officials strive to increase the revenue by 
attaching to incoming goods the highest possible value, and 


the importer tries to increase his legitimate profits through | 


reducing his custom-houre dues by an opposite course. Phelps, 
Dodge & Co. ls one of the oldest and richest houces in the 
country, doing an annual business of forty or fifty millions 
in imported and domestic metals, The Government lately 
brought suit against this firm for one million dolcra, alleged 


| 


it, on the ground that professional honor forbids. 


to be due on goods which were undervalued on the firm's | 


statement, and which, consequently, did not pay the duty re- 
quired by law. This sum, it is understood, is largely In excess 
of the supposed liabilities; but the firm promptly expressed 
ite readiness to pay any just dues, and offered, out of hand, 
to settle with the the Government for 820,000. This offer 
the Government declined, or at least neglected to accept, and 


weare now now informed that the firm has withdrawn its 
Offer, and prefers to have the whole matter settled in the 
courts. The reputation of Phelps, Dodge & Co. is excellent, 
but, of course, there are enemies and rivals who make the 
story as bad as possible. According to their account two sets 
of invoices were used tn the Custom House transactions, witb 
the consent of some responsible member of the firm. 


— 


Kansas leads the list of reformers this week, in a atyle 
which is highly characteristic of Western ways. On the 
2th ultimo, the Legisiature met in joint session at the State 
House in Topeka, to ballot for United States Senator, the 
prominent candidates being the present incumbent. 8S. C. 
Pomeroy, and John J. Ingalls, of Atchinson. The roll of Sen- 
ators was called, and when the name of Colonel York wus 
reached, that gentleman, who had doubtless been detailed for 
the duty, walked up to the speaker's deak and deposited there 
on the sum of seven thousand dollars, remarking, among other 
things, that Mr. Pomeroy had given it him to secure his vote 
and services, and that a thousand dollars was still due under 
the contract. It took the Colonel nearly an hour to tell his 
story, and when he stopped, a vote of thanks was passed. 
Ingalls was straightway elected, and Pomeroy was arrested for 
bribery, under the State law. The following letter has been 
published in the Champion, a Kansas journal : 

TorppxKA, KANSAS, Jan. 31, 1873. 

Dear Sir: When you left Topeka, I told you I would ¢m- 
ploy my first leisure in detailing to you for the public the pre- 
cise nature of the malicious conspiracy organized for my de- 
feat ; but since the parties to this conspiracy have summoned 
me before the court to answer their charge—that is to say, 
fore the judicial tribunal—I, too, am desirous and even anxious 
to appear and have a full investigation and verdict unbiased. 
I only ask a suspension of public Judgment until a fair hear- 
ing can be had in the courta. The verdict will decide who haa 


committed crime, and the measure of the guilty: Truly 
yours, 5. C. POMEROY. 


Failure to agree was expected of the Tweed jury, and 
our confidence was not misplaced. We may, however, draw 
some small comfort from the reflection that we have here one 
more important count in the standing indictment against ex- 
isting jJury-law ; for the twelve men who tried the case were 
conspicuously unfit for their duty, even in this day of incom- 
petent juries. We believe that there was only one “ jail-bird”’ 
among these “ good men and true,"’ and we are not so illiberal 
as to stigmatize him as the worst qualified of the lot; but their 
aggregate intelligence was certainly below par. Perhaps the 
most interesting part of the trial just closed was the passage- 
at-arms between Mr. Samuel J. Tilden, a witness for prosecu- 
tion, and Mr. David Dudley Field, Mr. Tweed's counsel. Mr. 
Tilden, it will be remembered, had in hand the working up of 
the Ring bank accounts a year ago, and the country has not 
forgotten the very effective way in which he accomplished it. 
His testimony did not differ materially from the statements 
which were published long ago, but Mr. Tilden was no ordi- 
nary witness. The usual devices whereby lawyers can gene- 
rally embarrass a hostile witness were most absurdly tnade- 
quate in the present instance. The summings-up of Mr. John 
Graham for the defense, and Mr. Lyman Tremaina for the pro- 
secution, were very worthy examples of this special style of 
oratory ; and Judge Davis charged the jury in @ way so mapi- 
festly satisfactory to the prosecution that the opposing coun- 
sel took instant exception to every “sentence” which he 
uttered. After all, Mr. Tweed could have been punished, 
under the single indictment considered, only by one year’s 
imprisonment, and by the imposition of a ridiculous fine of 
$260. It is only by conviction under forty or more of the 
fifty-five indictments under which the accused is held to bail, 
that anything like a suitable sentence or batch of sentences, 
can be pronounced. Upon the whale, Mr. Tweed's prospects 
for a long and reasonably happy life, as a free citizen of the 
Republic, are flattering rather than otherwise. 


Senator Patterson's very awkward predicament was 
the latest item of Crédit Mobdier news that we could print 
last week, The reference was necessarily so brief that we 
now state the case a little more fully. Mr. Patterson had pro- 
viously, verbally and in writing, denied that he had ever 
owned steck or received dividends, as he was charged with 
having dome. Meanwhile, however, Oakes Ames’ memoranda 
had come to light. Among them were. receipts signed 
by Mr. Patterson for two sums of money, one of which was 
designated as stock dividends, and the other, “ on account of 
Crédit Mob@ier stock.” Ames would, perhaps, have let the 
matter rest at this point, but, being asked te produce some- 
thing more, he submitted a letter from Mr. Patterson, dated 
January 4, 1873, in which he points out a line of testimony 
to be followed by Ames before the Committee. In brief, he 
“was to state that Patterson never owned the stock, nor re- 
ceived dividends thereon. But, says the letter, “if pressed" 
on this point, you can say that I did pay you the full value of 
some stock at a time when the market was depressed. So 
stands Mr. Patterson's case. The next sensation was pro- 
duced by the examination of Mr. Colfax'’s bank account. By 
this, and by the books of the Sergeant-at-Armas, it appeared 
that the ofieck to “S.C. or bearer” was cashed by the Ser- 
geant on June 21, 1868; and that on June 2 Mr. Colfax de- 
posited in bank $1,964.43, of which $1,200 was in cash. Unde- 
niably this Wald statement is very damaging, and no ¢expiana- 
tion has as/yet been offered, although one has been promised. 
Mr. Colfax, on Tuesday morning, asked the Senate to appoint 
a committee to investiqate his case. The request was neces- 
sarily refused, az the Vice-President is not a member of the 
Senate. Mr. Thurman pointed out that the Senate could try 
him on impeachment, but could not investigate his aets. 
In justice to Mr. Colfax, it must be remembered that the 
deposit of a round sum, such as $1,200, is by no means im- 
possible, or even improbable, for an official with a salary like 
that of the Vice-President. Stranger things than this coin- 
cidence of dates have happened before now. Nevertheless, 
the case as it stands is not a cheerful object of contemplation. 
A third cause of excitement was found In a contumacious 
witness, one Joseph PB. Stuart,a lawycr, in whose hands was 


| placed something like a quarter of a million of dollars to be 


used presumably in favor of the Union Pacific Directors. Mr. 
Stuart declines to tell what he did with this sum or any part 
He has 
been locked up to await further action; but a9 he cannot be 
held after Congress mijournsa on March 4. he will probably 
make himself as comfortable as possible, and keep his own 
counsel. For the rest, a mountain of cvidence is accumulat- 
ing about the gigantic Union Pacific plot; and there Is free 
talk as to whether the Government ought or ought not to 
indemnify itself by a seizure and sale of the road. 
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Scientific and Sanitary. 


. TURKISH BATHS. 
as modern Turkish bath is essentially the 


Roman bath, as abundantly described by classical 
writers, and clearly indicated by the remains of build- 
ings and apparatus at Pompeii, Rome and elsewhere. 
It has been modified, of course, from the elaborate ex- 
travagance, and purified of the profligacy which often 
attended it in the degenerate days of the kmpire; but 
the rational principles underlying its processes are the 
same in Constantinople or New York to-day, as they 
were in the stately baths of Diocletian or Caracalla 

We retain, from the vast systems of that spendthrift 
age, the frigidarium, or cooling-room ; the tepidarium, 
or preparatory warming-room ; the sudatorium, or 
perspiring-room ; the wnctorium, or scrubbing-room ; 
the natatorium, or plunge-bath; and the hot-water 
bath ; while we possess a variety of shower-baths, 
which do not appear to have been employed in equal 
miechanical perfection by the ancients. Lucilius de- 
scribes, in a verse quoted by Green, in De Rusticatione 
Romanorum, the manipulations of the unctorium: 


*“ Scabor, suppilor, deaguamor, pumicor, ornor, 
Expilor, pingor—”" 

(“IT am scratched, pinched, scrubbed, scoured, adorned, 
shorn (?), anointed,’’) which bears a ludicrous reseim- 
blance to the general character of the treatment be- 
stowed nowadays upon the patrons of the Turkish 
bath, after having the sudatorium. It is true, they 
are not anointed, except with perfumed soap, which 
the succeeding shower-bath thoroughly removes; but 
the scraping, scrubbing and kneading that refreshed 
the Roman aristocrat may be had at will by the demo- 
cratic American of the nineteenth century. 

The theory of the Turkish bath is very simple. It is 
to cleanse the skin of impurities, by causing free per- 
spiration, and then by thorough washing, and to restore 
the normal temperature, raised in these operations, 
and close again the pores, relaxed and opened under 
the influence of heat, by a gradual cooling. This is 
most agreeably done by showering with water of a 
slowly changing temperature. The shower-bath, di- 
reoted by the attendant through a hose with suitable 
perforated nozzle, begins with warm water and ends 
with cold, after which a plunge into the swimming- 
bath completes the “ bracing” process. Then comes 
the rapid drying with towels, and the final slow dry- 
ing in the frigidarium, which is too chilly a word to 
represent the agreeable atmosphere of the chamber 
where the bather lounges, wrapped in very Roman 
style, until he is reluctantly convinoed that there fs no 
excuse for delaying longer his return to clothes and 
the world. 

The vapor-bath or Russian bath is neither so agree- 
able nor safe a tonic, though it may be beneficial under 
certain circumstances. The difference between a dry’ 
heat in the sudatorium, as in the Turkish bath, and an 
atmosphere of steam, is not in favor of the latter on 
the score of comfort. The lamp-bath, as it is called, is 
open to the additional objection of bringing the gases 
of combustion in contact with the skin. It constitutes, 
however, a simple domestic vapor-bath. The Indians. 
of the West &mploy something of this kind. The 
writer has frequently seen their “‘ sweat-houses,” small 
huts, with a single opening used as an entranve, and 
closed while the hut is occupied. Such a sweat-house 
is usually put on the bank of a stream, and employed 
as a means of medical treatment, rather than for clean- 
liness or luxury. The sick person is shut up in it, well 
wrapped in blankets, and crouching over a small fire 
or heap of embers. When profuse perspiration has 
lasted for a sufficient period, the patient is suddenly 
brought out and plunged into the stream. This treat- 
ment is apt to “ either kill or cure.”’ 

Many persons are afraid of catching cold after a 
warm bath. It is indeed dangerous to bathe as people 
frequently do at home, lying in hot water, and taking 
no pains to restore to the skin its normal tone, or to the 
blood a healthy circulation. Every bath ought to end 
in cold water, however it begins, and to be accompa- 
nied by such friction of the body as will stimulate the 
vessels of the skin. It is because the uniform condi- 
tions and gradations of temperature and the processes 
of rubbing and drying are so much better provided in 
regular bathing-establishments than they can ordina- 
rily be in our dwellings, that the Turkish bath has be- 
come a favorite institution among us. There are well- 
appointed and well-kept places for this purpose in New 
York, Brooklyn, and all our principal cities; and in 


many of them the novice, not yet able to decide for | 


himself what particular duration, heat, etc., his case 
requires, will find physicians competent to advise him. 
After a man knows what suits him, he will not need to 
ask the doctor until he is sick—a contingency which 
the judicious use of water, together with the sufficient 
inhalation of air and the regular enjoyment of exer- 
cise, will indefinitely postpone. 


FREEZING TO DEATH. 


N article by Dr. Fernand Papillon, in the 
Popular Science Monthly, revives some curious 

facts about the freezing of animals. Many authorities 
have s1entioned cases like that observed nearly fifty 
years ago by Gainmard, who, during his voyage to 
Iceland, found some toads, exposed to the air in a box 
filled with earth, to be frozen hard and brittle, yet 
capable of coming to life again in warm water. John 


Hunter, the great English surgeon, reasoning on such 
data, fancied that a man’s life might be prolonged in- 
definitely by periodical freezing. Not that the man 
would really enjoy a longer conscious life; but that 
animation might be suspended in him for, say, a hun- 
dred years, then restored for ten years, and so on, until 
he had actually lasted, not to say lived, through many 
centuries. But on trying an experiment of the kind 
with carp, he observed that, after being entirely frozen, 
they were dead past recovery. 

It is now known that animals keep alive while in a 
state of half-congelation; but when the temperature 
and circulation are restored, the blood-gobules of the 
frozen part, disorganized by cold, are diffused through- 
out the vessels. If the part frozen is extensive, this 
diffusion may so poison the blood as to cause death. 
F. A. Pouchet has deduced from some striking experi- 
ments this practical conclusion, that the more sudden 
the entrance of the disorganized blood-globules of a 
frozen part into the general system, the more rapidly 
death may supervene, and hence that it may be possi- 
ble by resisting or delaying this diffusion, to prevent 
the fatal poisoning. The employment of ligatures, or 
slow thawing, tends to this result. According to Pou- 
chet, the diseased globules which, pouring in a flood 
into the heart and lungs, would imperil life by the 
sudden alteration of the blood, will apparently disturb 
it merely in an unimportant way if they are dropped 
in by slow degrees. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


TOP anp Wetcr.—One morning an enraged coun- 
tryman came into Mr. M.'s store with very angry looks. 
He left a team in the street, and had a good stick in his hand. 
“ Mr. M.,”’ says the angry countryman, “I bought a paper of 
nutmegs here in your store, and when I got home they were 
more than half walnuts; and that’s the young villain that I 
bought ‘em of,"’ pointing to John. “ John,” said Mr. M., “did 
you sell this man walnuts for nutmegs?’’ “ No, sir,"’ was the 
ready reply. ‘“* You lie, you little villain!" said the country- 
man, still more enraged by his assurance. “ Now, look here," 
said John; “if you had taken the trouble to weigh your nut- 
m you would have found that I put in the walnuts gratis." 
“Ohl you gave them to me, did you?” “ Yes,sir. I threw 
in a handful for the children to crack,” said John, laugiing at 
the same time. “ Well, now, if that ain't a young scamp!” 
said the countryman, his features relaxing into a grin as he 
saw through the matter. Much hard talk and bad blood would 
be saved if people would stop to weigh things before they blame 
others. “ Think twice before you speak once,” is an excellent 
motto. 

SEARCHING FOR QUININE.—The cascarilleros, or bark- 
hunters, are very avaricious and very brave, going out alone, 
setting up a hut in a probable-looking spot, and diverging 
from their head-quarters in every direction. If by any acci- 
dent they get lost, or their provisions are destroyed, they die 
of hunger. Dr. Weddell Dn one oocasion in Bolivia landed on 
the beach of a river well shaded with trees. Here he found 
the cabin of a ecascarillero, and near ita man stretched out 
upon the ground in the agontes of death. He was nearly 
naked, and covered with myriads of insects, whose stings had 
hastened his end. On the leaves which formed the roof of 
the hut were the remains of the unfortumate man’s clothes, a 
straw hat and some rags, with a knife, an earthen pot con 
taining the remains of his last meal, a little maize and two or 
three chufius. Such is the end to which their hazardous oocu- 
pation exposes the bark-collectors—death in the midst of the 
forests, far from bome; a death without help and without 
consolation,— Li ppincott’s Magazine. 

THe Sovunce or A Fasuron.—It is reported that Cora 
Pearl boasted one day at a dinner given to a few intimate 


friends, gentlemen well known at the Jockey Club, that she 


coul4 not wear the most Dbzarre chapeau without having it 
copied at once. A bet was made upon this statement, and, 
taking one of the visitors’ hats, she smashed it, trampled it 
under foot, cocked up the brim and jammed in the crown, 
then dexterously trimmed it with ribbons, and stuck a white 
feather in the top. The improvised chapeau was worn in the 
Bois de Boulogne, and the next day a similar hat, but made 
of other materials, was placed in the window of the modiate 
who supplied the inventor. A more ugly-looking hat was 
never mounted upon the chignon of a lady, yet in a week it 
had become the mode, and for three long months “ the Raba- 
gas" has been all the fashion. Since it must have reached 
New York ere this, it is well, perhaps, to give the origin of 
this monstrosity, born of a convivial dinner and a very 
damaged tile.—Parts Correspondent of N. Y. Times. 

—An old colored minister, in a sermon on hell, pic- 
tured it asa region of ice and snow, where the damned froze 
throughout eternity. When privately asked his purpose in 
representing Gehenna in this way, he said; “I don’t dare to 
tell dem people nuffin else. Why, if I were to say dat hell 
was warm, some o’ dem old rheumatic niggas would be want- 
in’ to start down dar de very fust frost!" This story origin- 
ated, if we are not mistaken, with Dr. Johnson. He tells it of 
a Scotch minister at the Hebrides, who, otherwise as orthodox 
as the very “ Catecheese,” gave the above description of the 
place of torments, and, afterwards to the doctor, reasons simi- 
lar to the above for so unusual a representation. 


—The following trick is said to have been played upon 
a couple of Geneva tradeamen recently, by a man of gentle- 
manly appearance: He entered aconfectioner’s shop and 
ordered cighty-five small pasties. He then went into a ready- 
made clothes establishment and chose an overall, price seventy- 
Jive francs, asking for a young man to accompany him to his 
hotel, when he would pay him. The overall was packed up 
and the young man followed the stranger. On passing the 
confectioner’s the latter said: “Give him seventy-five, not 
eighty-five ;"" then, addressing the young man, he said: “ Give 
me the parcel; you have no need*to come any farther, the 
gentieman there will pay you the money.” The packet was 
given up, the stranger disappeared, and the young man and 
the confectioner were left to discover that they had been 
duped. 


—Moses, in his laws about fish to be eaten and not 
eaten, was quite right. Moses knew all] about fish. I am sure 
of that from the internal evidence, and his fish laws, so many 


thousand years ago, are better than the Salmon Law which, I 
trust, wfll become law in 1873. My good friend, the late Pro- 
fessor Quekett, of the Royal College of Surgeons, the great 
microscopist, used to say that Moses forbade his people to eat 
eels because they had no scales. The Professor used to say: 
“ Moses was wrong for once, because cels really have scales, 
but Moses had no microscope,’’—Frank Buckland. 


—A Roman ecclesiastic, in reply to whatever question 
might be proposed, used to begin by saying, “I make a dis- 
tinction.” A cardinal having invited him to dine, proposed to 
derive some amusement for the company from the well- 
known peculiarity of his guest. Saying to him that he had an 
important question to propose, he asked, “Is it under ang 
circumstances lawful to baptize in soup?” “I make a dis- 
tinction,” said the priest. “If you ask, is it lawful to baptize 
in soup in general? Isay ‘No!’ If you ask, is it lawful to 
baptize in your excellency’ssoup? I say ‘Yes!’ for there is 
really no difference between it and water."’ 

—In a letter from the Galapagos Islands, the writer 
remarks the wonderful tameness of all the wild creatures that 
have hitherto been unmolested. The seals, he says, seemed 
to be fond of crawling under burues, just above high-water 
mark, and sleeping two or three ina place. Under one bush 
lay a mother and her cubs, and so fearless was the old one, 
that when one of the officers held a piece of cracker to her 
nose, she smelled at it as fearlessly as if she had been a pet 
dog. The tameness of many of the birds was also surprising, 
for the fingers might be put within half an inch of little yel- 
low-birds, and within six inches of mocking-birds.—Scrihner’s 
Magazine. 

—Professor Huxley declares that Spiritualism, even 
if all that is told of it be true, is a matter with which science 
has no possible concern. The only good of a demonstration 
of the truth of Spiritualism would be—the Professor arguce— 
to furnish an additional argument against suicide. “ Better 
live a crossing-sweeper than die and be made to talk twaddle 
by a medium hired at a guinea a sance.”’ 

—The Boston Advertiser relates the following: “A 
good old lady, with band-boxes and bundles innumerable, 
tumbled into a city-bound train at Chelsea yesterday, and in- 
quired if ‘ those cars stopped at Boston?’ On being assured 
by the amused spectators that those cars did give passengers 
a moment or so to alight at the wayside station she alluded to, 
the troubled expression gave place to one of placid serenity 
as she rejoined, ‘Lor, I suppose they do stop most every- 
where.’ 

—Dr. Revillod, of Geneva, for preventing the de- 
velopment of small-pox pustules in the face, recommends 
glycerine, which diminishes the intensity of the eruption, and 
he cautions against the use of washes with water or any other 
liquid, which increases the eruption. His favorite formula 
is: Soap, ten parts; glycerine, four parts; triturate, and add 
mercurial olatment, twenty parts. It must be applied before 
the pustules bave been transforined into vesicles, 


—** Wordsworth,” said Charities Lamb, “one day told 
me that he considered Shakspeare greatly overrated. ‘ There 
is,’ said he, *an immensity of trick in all Shakespeare wrote, 
and people are taken by it. Now, if I had a mind, I could 
write exactly like Shakspeare.” ‘So you see,” proceeded 
Charles Lamb, quietly, “it was only the mind that was want- 
ing !""—Harper’s Drawer. 

—When Laplace met the late Mrs. Somerville for the 
first time, be said, in his lofty way, “ Madame, there have 
been only three women who understood me—yourself, Caro- 
line Herschel, and a Mrs. Grieg, of whom I have never been 
able to learn anything.” “I was Mrs. Greig,” said the modest 
little woman. “So, then, there are only two of you!” ex- 
claimed the philosopher. 

—“It is a standing rule in my church,” said one oler- 
gyman to another, “ for the sexton to wake up any man that 
hemay see asicep.”” “I think,” returned the other, “that it 
woulé be much better for the sexton, whenever any man gocs 
to sleep under your preaching, tO wake you up |" 

—Swift’s maxim in conversation was: Take as many 
half minutes as yo. can got, but nevertake more than halfa 
minute without pausing, and giving’ others an opportunity to 
strike in. 

—An editor says his ancestors have been in the habit 
of living a hundred years. His opponent responded “ that 
was before the introduction of capital punishment.” 

—What an argument in favor of social connections 
is the observation that, by communicating our grief we have 
leas, and by communicating our pleasures we have more.— 
Greville. 

— literary critic of the Boston Globe says he has 
“sometimes thought that, to a few clergymen, the desire to 
get into the newspapers during life was almost as strong as 
the desire to get into heaven after death.” 

—Why are coals the most contradictory articles 
known to commerce? Because, when purchased, instead of 
going to the buyer, they go to the cellar. 

—It is more difficult, and calls for higher energies of 
soul, to live a martyr than to die one.— Horace Mann. 

—A dog with two tails wasseen in Taunton the other 
day. One belonged to an ox, and was carricd in the mouth of 
the canine. 

~The Engineer of the Brooklyn Bridge now says 
it will cost about $0,500,000, independently of the right of way 
in the two cities. 

—When pain can’t bless, heaven quits us in despair. 
— Young. 

—Barbers of inflexible religious principles, living in 
Mankato, Minn., will not shave on the Sabbath without ten 
cents extra. 

—A Vermont hotel keeper has invented lady clerks. 
When a guest wants information now he always gets it, and 
plenty of it. 

—We can do more good by being good than in any 
other way.— Rowland Hal. 

—Why is a man searching for the philosopher's stone 
like Neptune? Because he is a sca-king what never did exist. 

—The photographer's greeting—“ Assume a pleasing 
expression of countenance and look at that spot.”” 

—Man over-bored—an editor. 
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Little Folks. 


ABCHLIE’S TALISU AN, 
BY PAIGE DWIGHT. 


OOD morning, Archie,” said Mrs. Bell, meet- 

ing Archie Moore upon the village street one 

clear January day. “ What a beautiful sled you have 
—a Christmas present, I suppose?" 

“ Yes, ma’am,"’ answered Archie, drawing his sled, 
with its shining runners and scarlet top for a nearer 
view. ‘‘ Uncle Jack sent her up from New York. You 
ought to see her go down the west hill! There isn't a 
sled in town that can go ahead of her!" 

“No?” said Mrs, Bell, in her musical, interrogative 
tone. “ Indeed, I would like a ride down-hill myself.’ 

“Would you?” responded Archie, quickl?. “I was 
going in to see if you would let Ida go to-night. It's 
moonlight, you know, and the boys are all going with 
their sisters.” 

* And you haven't any sister—so you wanted Ida?” 

*“ Yes, ma’am, and if you'd go too, I'd be ever so 
giad."’ 

“Thank you. I should be delighted to doso. You 
go early, of course?” 

** Right after tea." 

Archie sped home in great exultation. Mrs. Bell was 
by far the most elegant lady in town, and the one 
solace of her widowhood, a daughter, ten years of age, 
was Archie's especial admiration, and there were seve- 
ral boys, beside, who straightened their jackets and 
righted their neck-ties when they caught a glimpee of 
her fair hair floating in the distance. 

He burst into his mother’s room with the triumphant 
news, indiscreetly adding, ‘Won't Sam Downs have 
green eyes, though, and Clif Vale too! I tell you, 
mother, the boys all think Mra, Bell is just hunky-dory. 
She don't pass us by, as if we wern't worth speaking 
to.”” For an instant, mamma did not look pleased. In 
the first place, she had an abhorrence of slang phrases; 
and in the next, she knew that her boy's besetting sin 
was self-confidence. He had a clear head, a warm 
heart, and a vigorous, @lastic constitution, and these 
advantages were in danger of increasing his esteem for 
himself. But Mra. Moore had a wise trustin her watchful 
heavenly Father, and she withheld berself'often from 
noticing fauita, lest continual speakifig might become 
too monotonous to attract Archie's attention, 
only serve to alienate her from his confidence. She 
spoke little and prayed much, and felt snre that God 
would send some angel to do what she could not ac- 
com plish. 

So she only smiled as Archie ceased speaking, and. 
looking pleasantly into his flushed face, said : 

“It will be quite a responsibility, dear, to have two 
ladies on your hands. I hope you will be a little gen- 
tleman, and take good care of them.” 

I do not think a doubt of his ability in that direction 
crossed Archie’s mind. He was only impatient for the 
appointed hour, and even the most delicious joe-cakes, 
with maple syrup, failed to detain him long at the 
tea-table. 

Now, be careful, Archie,”’ said Mrs. Moorep kissing 
him good-bye. u 

“ Oh, yes, mother, don’t worry!” answered her boy, 
joyously. 

A starry winter’s night, a great round, silver moon, 
a long hiJ!, and wide village street, arched by a delicate 
tracery of branches and twigs, softened by clinging 
snow, a merry company in guy*Wrappings, and the 
sled darting swiftly and nolselétly, as if: moved by 
enchantment! What an exhilarating scene it was! 

It was the proudest hour of Archile’s life. Even on 
that exhibition day when he repeated “ Horatius"’ with- 
out a mistake, and with such power of pathos, and the 
teacher singled him out for public commendation, had 
he not experienced half the satisfaction of the moment 
when he swung his beautiful sled “ Clipper" into posi- 
tion, and assisted Mrs: Bell to her place upon it. 

“Shall I take you down, Miss Ida ?’’ said Sam Downa, 
who had just drawn his small sled up the hill. 

“There's room for them both on mine," answered 


Archie, confidently placing Ida in front of her mother. 


“Three cheers for the ‘Clipper,’” cried Clif Vale, 
generously, as Arvhie shot reliantly down the slope. 
“ Tho best-laid schemes of mice or men 
Gang aft agice,” 
and the best-built sled, with the best-built pilot on 
board, is not sure of amooth running to the bottom of 
the hiil. 


A cust of wind suddenly blew Ida's bright scarf for- | 


ward, and, aa if gifted with mischievous intelligence, it 
swept straight across Archie’seyes. They were at the 
steepest part of the hill. The sled was going like an 
arrow. He raised his hand, but fuiled to brush the 
scarf neide. The next instant the sled turned from its 
couric ; they were upset into the gutier; there was an 
ominous snap and a ery of pain and general confusion. 
Arciiic and Mra. Bell were unhurt; but Ida’s little face 


wis «tained with blood, and she cried bitterly with | 


pain —one little pearly tooth had been knocked out by 
the full. 

“Jot us get her home as soon as possbble,” said Mrs. 
Bel... 

* Archie’s sled ia broken—one runner is snapped 
straicht off,” seid Sam Downs. “I'll take her home.” 

“Thank you, my boy,” said Mra. Bell, graciously; 


and Ida was escorted home by quite a train of attend- 
anta, Archie dragging his brilliant, but not very en- 


— 


— 


during New York sled behind them all, in a most 
melancholy frame of mind. 

“If I'd only let Sam Downs take her at first,"’ he 
thought, “nothing might have happened. I'll never 
dare 160k anybody in the faceagain. I shouldn't won- 
der a bit if that was her second tooth—of course it is,”’ 
and as the full enormity of his offense dawned upon 
his mind, the cold perspiration fairly started upon his 
face. He crept in at the back door, and some time after 
called to his mother, from the top of the stairs, that he 
was in “all right.” But as he lay awake that night, 
very desperate resolves were popping into his brain. 
He seriously thought of running away from home and 
going to sea, or of traveling out to Colorado, with his 
changes of linen tidily slung in a handkerchief. Per- 
haps he might strike a mine and be able to send Ida 
fifty thousand dollars—seventy-five thousand, perbaps, 
to pay for that awful vacancy she must carry about 
with her all her life-time. Possibly a third tooth 
would grow—it seemed to him he had heard they did 
sometimes; and finally he fell asleep praying God, ina 
dreamy way, to make another tooth where that one 
was knocked out. 

All his mortification returned in the morning, and 
mother was confided in. 

It was a very hard lesson, and Archie confined his 
out-door recreations to the back yard for many days. 
In the meantime, Mrs. Moore introduced a new series 
of Scripture lessons, carefully studying, with her sub- 
dued boy, the lives of the Old Testament heroes. 

“Don't you see, my son,” she said, one day, “that 
when we begin to say, ‘Is not this great Babylon that I 
have built, for the house of the kingdom, by the might 
of my power, and for the honor of my majesty,’ that 
the Lord is sure to disgrace us? It was always so with 
his children in olden times, and it is no less so now. 
In short, when good boys, who know better, begin to 
exult be@@{use they have some honor above their com- 
panions, when they show a proud and ungenerous 
spirit, they are bringing upon themselves a swift and 
sure disaster.” 

“Yes, mother,” said Archie, quite meekly, but turn- 
ing exceedingly red, “and the honor gets its tooth 
knocked out, and somebody else takes it home on his 
sled.” 

“ Yes, dearest, if we must be explicit.” 

Some days after, Mrs. Bell's servant brought to the 
door a white box directed to Master Archibald Moore. 

Archie opened it with wondering eyes, and found a 
large turn-over pie snugly at the bottom, and a grace- 
fully written note lying upon it. While Mrs. Moore 
lifted the pie, Archie read these worda: 

“Dear Archie: T have never yet thanked you for my ride. 
Tt is pleasant to be even with one’s friends. You gave me a 
‘turmdver,” and I herewith send one to yu. If you break a 
front tooth over it, go to Dr. Nelson up at Danesville, and he 
will give you one &4 good as new, with a pex fora root. Ida 
likes the one he gave her verymuch. I hope yoursiled will be 
as well mended. Come over and see us. 

“ Very sincerely, your friemd, 
“ M. A. BELL.” 

A “tooth with a peg in it,"’ was Archie's talismanic 
sentence after that, whenever pride threatened to re- 
assert itself, and on his next birthday Mrs. Moore gave 
him a tiny gold shield for-a charm, upon which was 
finely engraved the mystic design of a tooth with a 


peg, suspended over a hand-sled. 


> 


THE CHI LDREN’S PARTY. 
BY AUNT KITTY. 
My dear little Friends: 
NE evening,. only a little time ago, as 1 was 
sitting by the fire with my little Charlie, he said: 
“Qh! mamma, do read me one story before | go to bed, 
out of Mr. Beecher’s paper.” So he drew his little 
chair close to mine, and I read to him that funny story 
of how Master Robbie made Wiggletailbibo! 

How he and I did laugh over it, and wish it was 
longer, “Oh!” said he, “do write about our party, 
so all the other children can read about what fun we 
had, cooking In my little dishes and pots and kettles. 
They would all like it so much.” And Charlie danved 
about in great glee, to think how fine it would be to 
have a story, with his name in it (only it ism’t his real 
aame, you see), printed in a real live newspeper! 

So, as I always keep the promises I make, | must tell 
you about our cooking party. 

First, you must know, that right across the way from 
where we live is a very interesting family. There isa 
father and a mother and four children—and such 
happy, rosy, loving brothers and sisters you never 
saw. Sometimes, when I look out of the window, I can 
see all four of the little heads, crowded close together, 
so that they can see their Aunt Kitty and her sweet 
baby boy. Then we throw kisses to one another, and 
emile and bow in a way that astonishes the people 
passing along the street. 

Well, one day I sent over an invitation for Minnie 
and Jolin (Lillie was too little), to come to lunch with 
me, and cook their own entertainment. 

They were in a great state of excitement over such 
a charming plan, and could hardly wait for twelve 
o'clock. Before I dreamed it was near time for them 
to come, I heard little footateps on the stairs, and going 


out, there they were, just in time, and eager with 
curiosity. 


But as they are very kind and considerate little 


| people, when they found that the baby was asleep in 


the nursery, they played very quictly in their aunt’s 


room until one o'clock. Then they were asked down 
stairs to eat a real lunch, just to fll up, until they 
could get the great feast ready. 

They were not very long in eating their chops and 
baked potatoes, and cake and preserves, and every now 
and then Aunt Kitty would catch one of them looking 
at her, in a very earnest way, and when she was caught 
giving a little quiet laugh of joyous expectation. 

Well, it came at last! Little Willie, a friend of 
Charlie’s, was invited, and the five little cooks, with 
towels pinned around their necks, reported themselves 
ready for duty. 

We had a large bow! of flour, a cup of raisins, an e£Eg, 
a cup of milk, an apple, some crackers, some oysters, 
and some sugar. 

“Are we, boys, going to cook?” said John, with 
great dimples in each cheek. 

“ Why, no, John,” said Jennie; hoys can’t cook. Poor 
John looked to her for a minute; but Aunt Kitty said 
“yes, they can, just as well as girls,” and the amiles 
came again. 

* Now, first,” said she, “you, boys, must pound the 
cracker for the oysters and the plum-pudding.” So 
the three went to work, and soon the great pieces were 
all pounded into powder. “Now, Minnie and Jennie, 
you must beat the egy."" So one took the yolk and the 
other the white part of the egg, and how they did beat 
until their little fat arms fairly ached! 

Then the boys picked the stems off the raisins, and 
the little girls stoned them. Minnie was through first, 
and was ready to make some biscuit. 

If ever you want a recipe for nice tea biscuit, just 
ask Minnie Cook, and she will tell you. How she did 
mix and mold, and finally roll into the tiniest little 
biscuits, just large enough for the fairies to eat. Then 
she put them into a little tin pan, and put them by the 
fire to bake. 

In the meantime the others were paring and cutting 
the apple into little pieces, for apple-sauce, which they 
stewed in the tiny china saucepans. 

Then Jennie made cake—stirring the butter and 
sugar together, just as Aunt Kitty toki her—putting in 
some egg and milk, flour, and plenty of the nice 
raisins, with a little bit of yeast powder to make it 
light. And oh! such cunning little pans as they put it 
into! Some of them no larger than a thimble, all! scal- 
loped in the inside. These and the nice cracker pud- 
ding which the boys made, they took down to the real 
cdok, and asked her to bake them in the great oven, 
and they were as brown and nice as could be. 

Then Minnie and Jennie stewed the oysters—skim- 
ming them so carefully—and when they were done, 
putting them into a china bow! for a tureen. 

When all was ready they set the little table—and you 
can see whaf an elegant entertainment they had! Bis- 
cuit, cake, cracker plum-pudding, apple-sauce and 
oysters. Then they had a dish of rosy apples, with 
little lady apples, and pop corn cakes, and fancy 
crackers. 

Minnie waited on the table, and it was the merriest 
little party you ever heard of. 

At five o'clock the little folks went home, and left 
Aunt Kitty, and dear patient Bridget, to “ clear up the 
muss,"’ and wash all the dishes. 

Now, what do you think of owr party? 

Would you like to come to just such another? 


- 
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PUZZLES. 


Fifty-eight letters. 
12, 6, 3, 51, 9, 27, 1, 15, a king mentioned in Second Chronicles, 
Al, 23, SA. 06, 40, 58, ST, 3, 42, 8, 18, 31, one of the Seven'Churehes 
0 


4, 16, 45, 4, 5, 20, 28, 56, what God wishes us to be. 
22, 8, was killed by a nail being driven into his 
ple. 


5, ul, Ty 33, 1, 33, one who prophesied the destruction of Jeru- 


2, a4 43, 2, 33, 40, 19, boasted himself to be somebody. 

34, 26, 16, 19, to whom Paul said, “Thou child of the 
ey 

36, 24, 15, 10, 44, 23, 47, 11, 25, whose mother was a Jowem, and 
whose father a Greek. 


18, 2, 12, 5B, 16, DW, 2, is what we know God is. 
14, 50, SI, 37, 5, 21, 46, 34, a city of Denjamin. 
26, 8, 32, SB, 31, 38, is the father of 19, 16, 15, 25, 13, 17. 
My whole is a verse in Pecclesiaates. 
OTTIE AND DELLA. 


CRY PTOGRAPHA. 
No. 1.—Sexcj hp dvcaw get aas vogeto kj 
Le gum gafc hkr sexcj Jknsege, 
Ato ocuavwetd scaxc negeto kj 
Phhwjweuj ht wge jatoj hp wegce. 
No. 2.—Lizeq oh greap kej all rekijb ug 
Ye kaw kame our lizeq qudlike, 
AJjb betarpijg leaze defijb uq 
Hoopqpetq oj pfe qajbq oh pike. 
The answer is the same to both. 
Souarne WORD FOR THE ONES. 
Ms first is a gift to the poor, 
My second you do from the door, 
My third, eastern men with wise heads, 
My fourth, to make wool into threada. 
W NEELBARROW. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 1. 

Ridlical Enigmna.—" He that believeth on me hath 
life.” —BUNNY, MINERVA, VIVO, A. RBODES. 

(supe); fish on); stew ; we; 
(foul); game; tongue; crackers : butt-her; slip; sy labub 
Dub) ; tart: ple (pi); sorghum (sere gum): punch ; wine (whine); 
coffee (cough- y): cigar.—VIvo. 

Geogre phical Deca Ebh-odes; Js-pan; 
Den-m-ark.—BUNNY. MINERVA, VITO. 

Tree Pusete.—(1.) Catan-try : (2) Brairtree (a town in Massachu- 
setta); G) upho ry (4.) mast’ ry: () vestry: (6) entry (into 

wt): pantry ) wat'ry; (9) coventry: sentry 
in~i ; tenantry; (14) wintry; ( 
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4 been ashamed of his own, which was Os- 

Selections. porco (hog’s flesh), and his successors, 

— without similar reason, followed his ex- 
am le. 

~ has not been a name chosen, be- 

\ THEN a Pope diez there are some | cquse none wished to assume that of the 

peculiar ceremonies. For in-| first, the vicar, as they say, whom the 


stance, as soon as it is known in his| Master appointed. There have been six- 


palace that he is dead, a man enters the | teen called Gregory ; Clement, fourteen ; | Zelecraph. 


room where his body'lies and raps on his | Benedict, fourteen; Innocent, thirteen; 
head three times with a silver mallet,| Leo, twelve ; Pius, nine. The present 
calling his name three times; then, hav-| Pope, Pius IX., has occupied the place 
ing waited for the reply, which he knew | longer than any other.—‘“ Kirkland,” in 
beforehand would not come, he &an-| the Illustrated Christian Weekly. 

nounces formally that the Pope is dead, 


as if the rapping on his skull were the THE AMERICAN EAGLE. 
final proof. Then the great bell of the 


Capitdl is tolled, and everybody knows A NOTHER thing which the House 
by that what has taken place; then struck out and the Senate re- 


there isa funeral of nine days, in which | stored, we should like to see again struck 
time the city seems given over to noise | Ut, namely, the Eagle on the gold dol- 
and disorder, as if it was without any one , lar and three dollar pieces, and on all the 
to govern it. Meanwhile, watched day subsidiary coinage. As a bird, that Eagle 
and night by a guard, he lies on a sum}-| is 2 failure; as an emblem of Liberty, he 
tuous bier, with tapers blazing around | is inferior to the head of Liberty; and, | 
him; and crowds of people come and ; Moreover, there are mechanical objec- 
kiss the toe of his slipper, and look at} tions to him. A device on both sides, 
him in his splendid robes, and at last he | obverse and reverse, of a coin, compels a 
is laid away in the vault, and the cardi-, sacrifice of relief or strength and clear- 
nals begin the struggle for a successor. | ness on the obverse or principal side, the 
The choice is always from their own | metal of the blank or planchet being ab- 
number; consequently every one aspires , sorbed between them. The Eagle would 
to the office; and deep is the scheming as | really, as it were, ‘claw through” (to 
soon as there is a probability that it will | quofe the poetical phrase of Rev. Mr. 
become vacant. Each is entitled to cast | Stebbins, of San Francisco), and damage 
one vote, and his right cannot be taken | the head of Liberty on the other side. 
from him. Even if he is a criminal, he | Moreover, the Bird himself doesn't print 
may be taken from prison to vote. Thej| very well. He is scarcely any better 
Pope must be an Italian by birth; no suited for coins than he was found to be 
man from any other nation has occupied | for the celebrated ‘*Patriotic American 
the place for nearly three hundred and | Eagle-Waffie Iron,"’ of which the New 
fifty years. England housekeeper complained that 
At the ceremony of inaugurating a “‘ when the beak an’ claws were done toa 
new Pope, one of the customs is to put a | krips, the innards were ’most raw! ”’ 
bunch of tow on the end of a staffand| Finally, the bird ought to go, because 
burn it just before his eyes, and while it | we want to put the incription of weight 
is swiftly blazing and vanishing, the voice | and fineness in its place. The eloquence 
of the official who holds it solemnly says | Of Senator Casserly led the Senate to 
to him, “St. Peter, sic transit gloria) stand by the Eagle, and “ let the figures 
mundi,” to remind him that all things | be tucked under his wing.” It would be 
are vain and perishable. a pretty picture, symbolical of Congress 
It used to be necessary that the horse | hatching asystem of coinage; but the in- 
ridden by the Pope on state occasions | timation thus conveyed of eternal incu- 
should be gray; and when he mounted it | bation without result would be too de- 
must be from a stool with three step§, | pressing. Let the Eagle roost in peace 
and if any royal person were present, he; on the coin that bears his galorious 
should hold the stirrup, and walk beside | name; but let him fly from those on 
the horse, leading him. | which his room is better than his com- 
The first who dared to set himself| pany.—Engincering and Mining Jour- 
above sovereigns was Leo III., who was | nal. 
a friend to Charlemagne; and at some 
grand festival where the French nobility 
no Roman clergy were present in all ET every young man chc his 
eir glory, Leo came forward, and to own occupation in life. In an 
the surprise df every one, placed a mag- F 7 
<i cream om the bend ef thet neince event, let him choose it. If he has no 
aint bine P particular bias or bent, let him find some- 
thin, the Pop's tock gnrt in pott-| A parent of 
guardian may say: “‘ My son, it ap 
tics, made wars and treaties, forbade to me that your walk in life Mes 
marriages, and excom icated who- 
ever displeased them. They meddled in Me Sho 
the rt in E y accrue or that can be absolutely 
affairs y every cou u- 
The excommunication of a sovereign was 
felt to be a most dreadful calamity, and | "°¥°!™ oF objects, and says, “ I cannot, 
: ¥, an@\ do not retort with, “you shall, or you 
no wonder; for while he was in this state, y 1 
the church bells were not rung, sacra- 
ment was not administered, altars and ashes for it. Humble yourself a little 


pictures were covered with black cloth, before you overthrow him. A boy has a 
statues of saints were taken down and 
right to his choice. How can you force 
laid on beds of cinders and ashes, and him to trade f hi he 
there was a general appearance of deso- 
. aptness except that he has been seen to 
lation and mourning. 
make things that a child naturally amus- 
| es himself by? Youcannot; you have no 


CHOOSING A CAREER. 


repentit. You will wear sackcloth and 


are no son of mine.” You will live to|co 


if the right. Consider the matter somewhat. 
tractable, affectionate, and do- | 
fine; and in this way a vast amount of cile boy, so much the worse; you use his | 
wealth was gained by this great poten- natural affection as a vehicle to work 
tate. A man’s estate was liable at any your will with him, not seeing that in 
moment to be forfeited if he gave offence | with 
in any way. It was so in all Catholic)”. 
y inefficient laborer in the vineyard, 
countries. There were frequent contests | (150 you trained him to a stake, or 
before property and rights were given | spread him on a wall, instead of allowing | 
up, but the one man at the head of the him to grow free and unfettered, as ed 
for his (should. Consider this matter in some 
ore | He will doubtless live many years after 
rEiveness, | vou are gone. How shall be best perpetu- 
ing barefoot and on his knees even, to sue | ° te , ‘ly? 
tor tt. | your By following 
The his own natural inc nations, or by trying 
number of popes, according to the | to force his nature to run on a track too 


Romish calendar, from Saint Peter to. 

Pius IX., is two hundred and Afty-cigh*, vide or too narrow guage for him? Think | 
Not many of them have been known | 
their true names; thns, Nicholas Break- 
speare, an Englishman, and the last whe A FIRST CLASS BUSINESS FOR A 
was of foreign birth, is known in the list from 92.000 to 
as Adrian IV. Immediately after his | Pection an ay ey the sale of 
election, the pope takes a new name: the | B BEE ay ry Ay Vite 


first one who did this is supposed to have | 4772" 


Price 
mail, post-paid, cen 


MUSIC, &c. 


FINANCIAL. 


10,000 Copies Sold in 10 Weeks! 
GREATEST SUCCESS EVER KNOWN 
OF DITSON & CO.’S 

OF STRAUSS 


NOW CONTAINS: 


Academic, Publisher. 

1,001 Nights Burgersinn, 
Manhat’an, yal Bo Vienna Woods, 
New Vienna, Illustration, German Hearts, 
Biue Danu Artist's Life, Love & Pi 


e Bells, Wine, — Life Let us C 
Wiener Fresken, and Son tzes, 
4 30 Other of his "Best Waltaes. 
ika, Clear the Track Galop, 
Moors, One Soul, 


met? “ , Maz urka, Lob r Frauen 
and 20 other Polkas, Mazurkas adriiles. 


“ Embellished with a fine portrait of Straus, and 
filling 250 large music es—it is a musical gem— 
indispensable to ~ lovers of Strauss’s dance mu- 
sic.”"’—Evening 


Price, $2.50 in board covers; $3.00 in cloth; $4.00 


ilt. 
ld ‘by all Book and Music Dealers 

ow Ready, Strauss Dance Music f for Violin 


in 


Try SP. 35 
| and tthe best and brightest of SAB- 
BA SCHOOL SONG BOOKS! 


Try CHEERFUL VOICES... 

The new SCHOOL SONG BODE, by O. 

SON. We > shall sell 100,000 in 1873. 

Sent, post-paid, on receipt of retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS, H. DITSON & CO., 

7ll Broadway, New york. 


— 


THE FAVORITE RENEWED. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO ADOPT 


SONGS FOR. THE SANCTUARY, 


While the electrotype plates of the New EDIrTIoNn 
are still fresh and clear. Their constant use to sup- 
ply the great demand must tell upon the appear- 
ance of the type after a while. 

Remember,the New Eprrion contains nearly 
eighty new tunes, a number of additional] hymns, an 
index of authors, etc., and is printed on rich buf 
paper, and elegantly bound. 

Specimen Copy, by matl, M.@. Specimen peges 
free. Address 


A 8. BARNES & COMPANY, 
111 & 118 William Street, New York, 


OR 


118 & 116 State Street, Chicago. 
MY sie BOOKS 
SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


t to muste. by J. W. Miliott. 
“Ask for Nove ello's th 65 


or 
Staine s. Beau INustrated. 


Ask fer Novello's Raition, with ustrations b 
Brothers Dalziel. Price, $4, elegantly bound. 


the 
full gilt. 
Volks Lieder Album. Eng. and Ger. 


Rand Songs for Little Bi ‘33 


38 


plete 
Mendelssohn's Som ste Piano Works. Octavo. 
MenGelashon's 
Mendelssohn's So 


Songs 


eee 


© Pieces... 
Schubert’ s Tem atas...... ~ 
Best's Arrangeménts from the Great 


emen vola., 
Hill's Short vols., each 
kins’ Se Organ Movements 
#1 Geach; Oratorios cts. each. Bound 
Volumes Plain and Vocal este. ri 7 each. 
Any work sent, post-paid, on receipt of the 


marked 
Address, JOHN L. PETERS, 
BROADWAY, New York«. 
Send % cents for the December number of Pr 
TERS’ MUSICAL MONTHLY, and you will get # 
worth of our latest and best Music. 


"| JUVENILE SONG 


Dy A. N. JOHNSON, 


Contains muste from which children will derive 
both amusement and instruction 
In fact, this book is believed to ‘teach the “ true” 
mode upon which children oo to be taught. 
per ye specimen copy, by 


THE SONG KING, 
FOR SINGING CLASSES AND CONVENTIONS, 
By H. R. PALMER. 
Ll work contains one hundred and ninety-two 
"Bon ound in board cover, 75 cents single ; $7.00 per 
— THE NEW 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SINGING BOOK, 


TuT 7 
SUNSHINE! 
FOR 1873. 
TO BE READY MARCH Ist. 
ILLUSTRATING ! Enrorcrne! Invitine! 


A novelty for every re worker. H and 
“wear for the family worship 
cw paces of practice and 


and prayer metting. A 
sate Satur y afternoen and Con- 
ce sion 

SINGL "% CENTS. PER DOZEN, 
ngle s en copy sent by mail, ® cen 

fither of he above books sent on receipt Lore price 
by the Publishers, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI. 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


Indianapolis, Bloomington, 
and Western 


EXTENSION RAILWAY. 


7 PER CENT. GOLD. 
Coupons Payable January and July. 


The Indianapolis, Bloomington and Western 
Road, from Indianapolis to Pekin, 32 miles, HAS 
BEEN IN OPERATION TWO YEARS, and has 
pet earnings sufficient to guarantee punctual pay- 
ment on all obligations of the Company, including 
the bonds on the Extension of 217 miles, and which, 
it is estimated, will have when completed an in- 
come larger than that of the old road at the present 
time. 

Nearly 100 miles of the Extension is finished, and 
the whole will be completed during 1573, making a 
trunk line, under one corporation, of 42) miles, ina 
section not surpassed by any in the West. 

It is seldom s0 strong a security is offered at the 
low price of 9@ AND INTEREST. 

We recommend these Bonds as one of the most 
desirable securities in the market to all investors, 
and especially to banks, insurance companies, and 
for the use of trust funds. 

All having large investments to make are invited 
to go over the line and make personal examination. 


Pamphlets, maps, &c., furnished on application. 
TURNER BROTHERS, 
Bankers, Ne. 14 Nassau St. 
PROFIT AND SAFETY. 

Portland and 


Oxedensburg 
Railroad 


Atlantic 


Nearly 
Done. 


THE PORTLAND AND OGDENSBURG RAILROAD, 
VERMONT DIVISION, the shortest Trunk Line from 
the Lakes to the Atlantic. More than half the line 
in successful operation, and the balance rapidly 
approaching completion. Montreal] 57 miles nearer 
Portland by this route than any other. The First 
Mortgage Gold Bonds of this Road we recommend 
as combining profit with absolute safety. For sale or 
exchange for marketable securities. 

KE. & T. FAIRBANKS & ©o., 
Sr. JOHNSBURY, VT. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
BROADWAY, N. ¥. 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO. 
1188 MILK Bosron. 


THE UNION SAVINGS ASSOCLATION 


or 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 
600 Olive Street. 


ERMONT 
DIVISION. 


125,000 
Surplus Fand......... 26,753.85 


Collections and accounts of Merchants, Bankers 


have 
of the bin! 
0 to per cent. on 
Kansas and Missouri, Cit 


Ly sale A AL 
grade, that w 
incla 
ty and Township 


KE. LOVE Cashier. 


MARVIN BROS., 


BANEKEELS, 49 Exchange Piace,. N. Y.. 
Buy and sell on commission Stocks, Bonds and 


De most favorable terms. 
ot Bonds negotiated by other 
Bankers at advestised subscription cen. 

t-classe Railway and other Loans, 


Negotiate 
and 

General Banking Business. _ 
NORTH-WESTERN LOAN AGENCY. 


E. SANFORD, BOLICTTOR AND COUNSELLOR, 
Morris, Lilinois. 

Money for Eastern parties. First 
Mo on Improved Real Estate, ten per ce 
clear 0 all expenses. Pamphlets giving full infor- 
mation and references sent or on applica on. 


10 Per Cent. for your Savings. 


HAMMOND 4 & BOCUE, 
160 Lasalle Street, Chicago. 

Negotiate loans, well secured, on Real Estate, in 
and near Chicago, that will net the Lenders ten per 
cent. interest perannum. Loans run from two to 
five years. Send for circulars 

References b Rev. C. P. Bush, D.D., 
Bible House, C. A. Richardson, Faq... Bos- 
ton; John N. Stickney, VERS, Conn. ; Col. 
Charles G. Hammond, lcago 


8 PER CENT. COLD BONDS 


Semi-Annual Interest in thi« City, 
For Sale at 80 and Accrued Interest, 
THOS. P. ELLIS & CoO., Bankers, 4 Pine Ss. 
1 QO PER CENT. First Mortgage on Im- 

proved Real 
times the eum loaned. 
Write 


WILSON Toms. B 
their pamphiet Illinois asa of 
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Financial, . 
From Saturday erty 2%, to Saturday 


- The Pablic Debt statement again shows an in- 
crease. it is charged to the payment of $1,521,774 
interest on Pacific Railroad bonds, over and above 
the amount retained as pay for services. There 
were also disbursed from the Treasury during Jan- 
uary, in addition to the ordinary expenses, $1,240,000 
to the Board of Public Works in this city, and 
$1,000,000 on account of deficiencies in the postal 
revenue, making the total amount of extraordinary 
expenditures during January, $4,066,264. The debt 
statement is recapitulated as follows: 


Debdt Bearing Interest in Coin. 


Debt Bearing Interest in Lawful Money. 
_— on which Interest has ceased since Maturity. 

Debt Bearing No 78 
Unc 16,004 54 
Public Debt. 
$2,235, 44.753 04 
Cash im the 
of Deposit as pro- 
Debt Less Cash in T . 
nerease of ‘debt interest account 
during past month U3 18 
‘rease of debt since March }, 916 | 
crease of debt from March 1, 


Goverumeut Bend«.— The demand Is brisk, and 
prices well advanced. The subscription books for | 
the new 300,000.00 five per cent. loan wil! be opened 
on Tuesday the éth, in this country and in FPurope. 
The new bonds will retire the whole of the five- 
twenties of and about $6,000.00 of the Wu's, 
equal to one-half of that issue. The proportions | 
of coupon tu registered stock to be redeemed, are 
as folluws 


Regis stered of Ink 


Railroad Bouds have been in active demond 


Stocks continue to show a fair activity, with 
advanced prices, 

The f llowtng table shows the hishest New York 
quotations for the woek: 
U.S. 5-3), Gi, iL 115.114 

fabush 4 > 


North western pref 9% 


Lake Mhore...... 


coupon. 


BANKING Orrics or Fusx & HATCH, | 
New York, Jan. 31, 1873. | 
The CHESAPEAKE and OHIO, the CEN- | 
TRAL and WESTERN PACIFIC BONDS, all of 
which bave been negotiated by us, we belicve | 
to be among the best aul most desirable In- 
vestment Securities in the market; which tn 
time must become very scarce, espectally as | 
the Government will probably, during this) 
year, pay offin gold another large lot of Prve- | 
TWENTres, and isene in their place Five Per! _ 
CuwT. HONDS. 
The CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO SIX PER | 
CENT. GOLD BONDS, the total amount of | 
which is only $15,000,000, are secured upon a. 
property worth $35,000,000 to .$40,000,000, and | 
are fully equal in intrinsic value to the Cren-| 
TRAL PactFic Bonps. They are issued in de- 
nominations of $100, $500, and $1,000, coupon or 
registered, and at their present market priee 
(6 and accrued interest) are very desirable. 
The CENTRAL PACIFIC 8I1X PER CENT. 
GOLD BONDS are too well known to require 
deacription or commendation. Their total 
amount is $25,885,000; they have for a long 
time ranged in market price near or above 
par. Their marfet price to-day is to ly. 
The WESTERN PACIFIC SIX PER CENT. 
Goup Bonds amount to $2,735,000. This road is 
now consolidated with the CENTRAL PACIFIC, 
and the payment of ite bonds, principal and in- 
terest, is assumed by the latter, Coupon bonds | 
$1,000 each. Their market price to-day is 91\ 
to 914s. As they have recently been introduced 
on the Stock Exchange, we expect to see 
them rapidly rise to the price of CENTRAL 
Pactricas, being substantially the same in 
character and value. 


We buy and sell, as usual, Government | 


Bonds, receive deposita, on which we allow in- 
terest, make collections, and conduet a general 
banking business in all its branches. 


‘FISK & HATCH. 


COUPONS OR DI 
COME 


currency—yielding an 


-|the owner. 
| bonds are received in exchange for North- 


ern ON MOST - 


BUSINESS NOTICE. Brown Brothers & Co., 


OPENING OF THE CHESAPEAKE ae 
Onto RALLROAD. — The Richmond pa 
announce the junction of the rails of the ist. 

ern and Western divisions of the Chesa 
and Ohio Railroad at Miller’s Ferry, W eat Virgi- 
nia, on January @th. This road, which was 
commenced about the same time as the Erie 
and the Baltimore and Ohio Railways, but 
which was delayed in ita construction by the | 
outbreak of the war, connects the m ificent 
Chesapeake Bay and the navigable tributaries 
thereof, with the inland system of river navi- 
gation at Huntington, 165 miles above Cincin- 
nati. Asa short freight line, 
grades, cheap fuel, and reliable water-line 


Connections, its value is scarcely to be ov = | 


estimated, ce it presents the shortest Pa 
age between the cheap river boating and the 
i veasels. It is also important as a 
means of bringing the surplus produce of the 
West and Northwest to Atlantic rts by 
means of connecti railroads and lines now 
under construction (as well as by river.) 

The cities of Cincinnati and Louisville, and | 
through them Chicago and St. Louis are -—_ 
ious to participate in the advantages of the 
new line. It is the intention of the company 
to extend their line to a deep water terminus 
on open waters of the bay. The length of 
the from Richmond to the Kentucky 
ety ed is 427 miles, and the distance to 
Cincinnati by projected connections, 52. 

To Louisville the distance from tide-wa- 
ter is 645 miles, which Is to be further short- 
ened by the straighte — of the Louisville 
and Cincinnati line by thirteen milea. This 
establishes it as far the shortest, as well as the 
—) route from those two points to a ship- 

port. The cereals, provisions, bread- 

Lm cattle, hemp, tobacco, and cotton from 

this middle belt o cities may hereafter be car- 

ed to European markets more cheaply than 
by other routes. 

‘The central portion of the Cheasapeake and 
Ohio line ttes through a region bearing very 
rich deposits of iron ores, while a hundred 
miles farther west are valuable varieties of 
coal, well adapted to either steam or fuel, iron 
smelting or gas uses. The connection of these | 
valuabie iron regions is well calculated to 
build up an immense tron making and manu- 
| facturing industry along the whole line of the 
road, and a profitable local traffic is sure to fol- 
low therefrom. The line begins Its career of 


through transportation with a large equip- 


ment, a solid and durable road-bed, and “a COmM- 
paratively light indebtedness.— Wall 
Journal. 


TO INVESTORS. 

wish to REINVEST 
VIDEN Ds, and those 
LN- 
invested in 


To those who 


INCREASE 


from means already 


who wish to 


other less 
the Seven-Thirty 
the Northern Pacific 
cd unusually produc- 


profitable securities, we recom- 


as well secure] 
tive. 


The bonds are always convertible at 


Ten per cent. premium (19.10) into the 
| Company's Lands at Market Prices. The 


rate of interest (seven and three-tenths 


per cent. gold) is equal now to about! 

income 
'more than one-third greater than United 
| States 5-20s. Gold Checks for the semi- 
annual interest on the Registered Bonds 
are mailed to the post-office address of 


All marketable stocks and 


TERMS. 
JAY COOKE & CO., 


New Verk, Philadciphia and Washington. 
tar" For sale by Banks and Bankers 
generally. 


of HENRY CL EWS & 
® Wall Street, New Yo 


Bills of Exchange, Circular Notes, 
| Travelers’ and Commercial Credits is- 
sued available in all parta ef the world. 

Deposits received, subject to check on 
demand. Interest allowed on all Dally 
Balances, every accommodation and fa- 
cility afforded any with City Banks. 


CONVERTIBLE 
MIDLAND BONDS. 


AT per cent. Mortgage Bond for sale on one of 
the great roads running from New York City—on 
the third largest road in New York State. The most 
desirable bond of all the Midland issues, affording 
the largest income and promising the greatest 
profit. 

Price, & and interest. 

We believe them one of the safest and mest 
profitable investments offered in this market for 
years. 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO, 
BANKERS, 
SOLE AGENTS POR THIS LOAN, 
Ne. 25 PINE STREET. 


having easy | 


Street | 


Cold Bonds of 
Railroad Company | 


59 Wall Street, New York, 
211 Chestnut Philadeiphia, 
66 State Street, Boston, 


Issue, against cash deposited, or satisfactory guar- 
antee of repayment, Circular Credits for Travelers, 
in dollars for use in the United States and adjacent 
countries, and in Pounds sterling for use in any part | 
of the worid. 

These credf a, bearing the signature of the hold- 
er, afford a ready means of identification, and the 
amounts for which they are issued can be availed 
| of from time to time, and wherever he may be, in 
| sums to meet the requirements of the traveler. 
Application for Credita may be made to either of 
the above houses direct, or through any first-class 
bank or banker in this country. 


THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMERCIAL CREDITS. 
|MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BE- 
TWEEN THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, 
|DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


‘NOTICE TO INVESTORS. 


— 


CHICAGO & CANADA 
SOUTHERN. 


$5,000,000 
7 PER CENT. COLD BONDS 


| AT 90 AND ACCRUED INTEREST. COUPON 
AND REGISTERED. INTEREST PAYABLE IN 
GOLD, APRLL AND OCTOBER. 

We now offer these Bonds at the above VERY 
LOW price. THE CANADA SOUTHERN, or 
| eastern end of this line, whose Bonds were so rap- | 

idly sold last Summer, 


IS NOW FINISHED, 


/and will be opened for business in connection with | 


| the TULEDO AND WABASH and other Western 
| Roads at a very early day. The CHICAGO AND | 
CANADA SOUTHERN, 
' line, is now being rapidly built, and the Company 
expect it to be finished during the present year. 
THIS GREAT TRUNK LINE, whee co 
through, will be of uamense advantage to the ship- 
ping interests of the Great West, being [crel. straight. 
and thirty-three miles shorter than any other route, 
hiaving connections with gil the lines running into 
Bufilo at the East and Chicago at the West, and 
under the management of some of the most expe- 
rienced railrvad operators of the country, its suc- 
eess is rendered a certainty, and ite Bonds must be 
a safe and profitable investment. It makes the 
shortest and best connections going Weat, both at 
Tuledo and Detroit, and is the only Seven per Cent. 
Bond on any through Trunk Line now offered. 
| Pamphlets and al) information by 


mpleted 


‘LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, $29(). 


BANKERS, 


No. 10 Wall Street. 


WINSLOW, LANIER & CO.,, 


BANKERS, 
No. 27 Pine 


— 


MIDLAND FIRST MORTG AGE 


7 per cent. Gold Bonds 


ISSUED BY THE 


| MONTCLAIR RAILWAY 00, 


AND 


(Guaranteed by the New York Midland. 


Street. 


The MONTCLAIR isthe DIRECT and SHORT 
, LINE OF THE MIDLAND throw ugh New Jersey. 
Ite bonds are iseued on the basis o 

are GUARANTEED. It ia a home road, 
FROM THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

ured of a la ne future. THIS 

BOND OFFE DVANTAGE OVER ALL 
OTHER MIDL aD FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
IN THAT, WITH BOQUAL SBCURITY, IT IS 
LESS iN PRICE. 

We commu it to investors. 


FOR SALE BY 
ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO., 
Bankers, 

No. 25 Pine Street. 


wooo & DAVIS, 
Bankers and Dealers in 
RAILROAD BONDS, 


a — a variety of choice bonds to supply 
perp en rnish bonds advertised on the mar- 
ket at Sa prices, execute orders a Gov- 
¢ securities, gold and railroad stoc 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 
No. 3! PINE STREET, 
Cc. D. WOOD, D. DAVIS. 
Formerly with Vermilye & Co. 


> Tus Freer MORTGAGE SEVEN CEN 
GoLD Bonns ef the JACKSONVILLE ith 
NORTH WSSTERN and TH KASTEN 
—~ are investme Price and 
CABANOVA & cv. 


or western end of this | 


| 20,000 WATCHES. 


Twenty Thousand Gold and Silver Watch- 
es. Great Sale of the Largest and Best 
Stock of Gold and Silver Watches ever 
offered to the American Public. 

I ow Fe received from the manufacturers in 

wenty Thousand Gold and Silver Hunt. 

ing ¢ ‘ased Watches, key and stem winders. with 
| positive instructions to se | at once without regard 
to price, tu ) pay advances. These Watches are all by 
| first-class makers, and are > ffered at prices far less 

than the same class of Watches usually coat im- 
porters themselves. Appende dis a prices of 
part of this Immense stock and with 

the usual retail prices in New Y: 
Hanting Watches in Silver Cases. 
N.Y. Retau My 
Prices. 


Silver plain 4 
owe 8, good time-kee 18. Red a to $7 
r Silver Watch, full jeweled Le- 


von, balance............ 3. 0 7 
Silver Watch, full jeweled Le- 
ver, chronometer balance... 20. MS 
Sliver Wateh, full jeweled, 
chro. bal., adjusted to heat 
Silver Watch, full 
chro. bal., extra hea & 8 
Geld. Hustise w Ladies’ 
Ladies Go 1d 
ance, 4 Reduced to #25 © 
Ladies’ Gata plain 
Ladies’ Gold Watches.fuil jew- 
eled Lever...... 0% 
Ladies’ Guid Watches, full jew- 
eled, set with diamonds...... 48 0 
Gent's Gold Watches, 4 jewels, 
Gene’ s Gold Watches, full 
s Gold Watches, full 
Gene’ s Gold Watches, full jew- 
eled, adjusted balance, extra 
Gent’s Gold Watches, Hunting 
Cases, extra Satish. » ange 
balance, heavy c 
Gent's Gold W atches, ‘fail jew- 
eled Lever, chronometer bal- 
ance, fine finish, heavy cases 150. = TH 3 
Gent's Gold Watehes, finest 
quality, with all the extras, 
and heavy cCases........... 105 
These Watches are now on view at my office, and 


_ have only to be seen to be appreciated. I will send 
| Watches by muyvens with bill for collection on de 
livery to any point east of the ae pi 4+ 
To any point west of this, or to Texas, Hi must be 
sent to us with the order to cover Express char 
in case the goods are not taken on arrival. Beil 

credit will be gtven on the bil! for the amount thus 

advanced. GEO. FE. SMITH, Consignee,. 
o. 3 Broadway, New Vork (up ataire). 
To Watchmakers and Dealers.—This sale 
offers to dealers an One rtunity to purchase at 
greatly reduced rates. e cannot, however, make 
any reduction on the above prices. 


| HOME 


insurance Company 
| OF NEW YORK. 
| Office, 1385 Broadway. 


00 
| ASSETS, January 1, 1873................ 4,446,558 78 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
M. WASHBU RN, Secretary. 


| A MERICAN HOUSE, 


BOSTON, Mass. 
The Largest First-Class House in New England. 
Vertical Railway Suits.,and Single Apartments, 


with Bathing and water conveniences connecting, 
Billiard . Telegraph Office and Café, 


half cost. They, 


L EWIS RICE & BON, Proprietors rs. 


First Cc les Pianos sent every- 
No Circulars free. 


6 Bri adway, New York. 
SPRINC CoobDs. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 


Will open on MONDAY, Feb. 3, a Select Line of 


Figured Cambrics, 
Figured Baptiste, Pericales, 


Bordered Cretons, for Suits, 
French and English Prints, 


White Stripe Satteens, 
Plain and Embroidered Piques, 


&e. &e 


Broadway, corner 19th St., New York. 


HOTELS 


AND 


STEAM BOATS 


CARPETED AND UPHOLSTERED 


In the best manner, and on the most favor- 
able terma, by 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., 
BROADWAY, CORNER STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
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